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Volume XXIII July, 1938 Number 4 


MEXICO'S NEW ECONOMICS... 
by Alfred B. Thomas 


I. A CERTAIN SENSE Mexico’s new economic policy dates 
from the adoption of the Six-Year Plan in the fall of 1933. 
It is true, of course, that the 1917 Constitution laid down 
fundamentals of ownership of subsoil properties, rights 
of labor and distribution of agricultural land with which 
the Six-Year Plan is in accord. Some advances had been 
made on these three fronts from 1917 to 1933. However, 
the earlier period is overshadowed by the effective imple- 
menting of the plan under Cardenas. This program is well 
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designed to achieve a sovereign Mexico, a Mexico giving 
expression to its own dynamics. 

Because of the comprehensive character of the Six- 
Year Plan and because of limitations of space, we shall 
note only the most arresting aspects of the program’s evolu- 
tion under Cardenas: the undertakings in agriculture and 
in irrigation, and the nationalization of the oil industry. 


In the field of agriculture, the plan envisaged the dis- 
tribution of large landed holdings among the ejidos and 
individual peasants, the expansion of agricultural credit 
and the establishment of colonies. The pivot around which 
this action centered was the ejido, i. e., a village which 
received land from the government under any one of three 
systems provided for in the law of January 6, 1915, and 
incorporated into the Constitution of 1917. Briefly the sys- 
tems are: restitution, wherein Indian villages deprived il- 
legally of their lands received them back; donation, the 
outright gift of land to Indian villages on the principle of 
necessity; and ampliation, new donations to communities 
lacking sufficient land. In all, the total number of ejidos 
benefited by these three systems up to August 22, 1937, 
amounted to 10,351. To the ejidos by the end of 1937 the 
government had distributed 19,316,505 hectares, benefiting 
1,422,713 peasants (i. e., heads of families—the number of 
individuals is considerably greater). It is significant that 
out of this total the Cardenas Government had distributed 
11,665,633 hectares, affecting 663,170 peasants. In other 
words, in the three years from 1934 to 1937 more land was 
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distributed than in the previous seventeen years. More- 
over, as a part of the ejido program, between 1934 and 
1937 Officials of the Agriculture Department and rural 
teachers built with their own money schools and other 
works totaling in value 6,279,453 pesos. 

To provide credit for the development of the ejidos 
an agricultural bank was created in 1926. Later in 1934 
this bank was fused with the system of regional banks asso- 
ciated with a central bank, the National Bank of Ejido 
Credit. The significant feature in the new set-up is that 
the banks are not primarily profit-making agencies, but 
provide credit for the operations which are carried on by 
the co-operative societies of small farmers. In short, this 
section of Mexico’s banking system serves a social function 
which is closely related to the distribution of the land. The 
basis of this agricultural credit rests upon the fact that 
the Six-Year Plan requires the government to invest 50,- 
000,000 pesos in this experiment. 

An outstanding event in land distribution during 1936 
gives character to the new economic policy. On Novem- 
ber 25, Mexico announced the publication of the Expro- 
priation Law. While expropriation was necessarily a part 
of the establishment of the ejidos, the immediate cause of 
the issuance of this law arose from the vicious exploita- 
tion of the peasants by cotton planters in the Laguna dis- 
tricts along the Nazas River, Durango. The cotton workers 
began to organize there as early as 1921. After 1930 the 
laboring conditions caused constant strikes, the reasons for 
which were apparent in 1932, when the workers’ wage was 
less than ten cents a day (United States currency). In the 
succeeding years constant loss of life eventually resulted 
in a general strike. With an important threat to the na- 
tional economy in the offing, Cardenas intervened and 
ordered the workers to the fields. On October 6 he issued 
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the decree of expropriation involving almost one million 
acres for distribution among the plantation workers. This 
procedure, as Dr. Maurice Halperin states (Current His- 
tory, February, 1938), was not unique, but must be re- 
garded as part of the ejido program. However, the La- 
guna expropriation is distinctive in that it constitutes an 
attempt to set up the largest co-operative ejido settlements 
—large-scale holdings, under mechanized agricultural con- 
ditions—in the western hemisphere. In 1937 about 250,000 
acres were under cultivation. Upon completion of the 
great Palmito Dam, discussed below, millions of acres 
more will be available for planting. 

Paralleling the Laguna development is the project 
of the government in Yucatan. There the owners of the 
henequén plantations practiced an exploitation the history 
of which when written will be one of the blackest pages 
in the foreign domination of Latin America. Cardenas 
broke the control of the henequeneros and by the middle 
of August, 1937, had distributed, to seventy pueblos in 
Yucatan, land which has gone into the hands of 8,408 heads 
of families. Of the land distributed 23,500 hectares are 
already under cultivation, while 66,700 remain unculti- 
vated. 

Closely associated with the agricultural program is 
the stimulus given the development of irrigation projects 
and the construction of dams, which are significant also 
as providing means for rural electrification. During the 
three years between 1935 and 1937, 63,626,807.20 pesos 
was spent in irrigation works—fully half of it in 1937. 
Between thirty-five and forty major undertakings have been 
completed or are under construction. These are federal 
projects, it should be noted, and do not include the projects 
undertaken by the states, which are supported in part by 
federal aid. In Hidalgo, for example, there are fifteen 
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important projects—works, canals, dams, etc.—represent- 
ing an investment of 600,000 pesos, of which the federal 
government provides fifty per cent. 

The major units in this federal program include the 
completed hydro-electric plant at Salinillas, Nuevo Leén; 
the construction of two systems of irrigation, No. 4 and 
No. 5, along the Conchos River, Chihuahua; another sys- 
tem, No. 8, at Metztitlan, Hidalgo; the continuation of 
work on system No. 9, Valley of Juarez, Chihuahua; sys- 
tem No. 10, along the Culiacan River, Sinaloa; the com- 
pletion of the system of district canals connected with the 
Rodriguez Dam, Lower California; further work on irri- 
gation system No. 13, Ciénega de Chapala; and the com- 
pletion of system No. 16, El Rodeo, Morelos, and No. 17, 
along the Nazas River in Durango and Coahuila. An in- 
tegral part of irrigation is the construction of dams, such 
as a derivative dam on the Salado River for the Ejido of 
Guadalupe Victoria, Coahuila; the completion of the Mal- 
pais Dam in the moors of the valley of Querétaro; the 
building of a derivation dam at Las Pilas, as part of the 
system of Tehuantepec, Oaxaca; the construction of similar 
dams in Querétaro, San Ildefonso, and San Juan del Rio; 
the completion of Madero Dam, Huichapan, Hidalgo; 
the construction of the Alvaro Obregon Dam in San Luis 
Potosi; a derivation dam and tunnel in La Antigua, Vera 
Cruz; and the San Rosa Dam, Zacatecas. 

Besides these there are other projects to improve river 
courses, such as the works of Cointzio Dam and the recti- 
fication and enlargement of the bed of the Rio Grande in 
Morelia; enlargement works of the bed of the Duero River 
in the valley of Zamora; construction of canals for the 
settlements of the Yaqui Valley; the completion of the Solis 
Dam project, not only to store water but to regulate the 
course of the Lerma River and end floods in the Acambaro 
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Valley in Guanajuato. New works are to be initiated in 
1938 on the Valsequillo Dam, Pueblo, Trujillo Dam, Zaca- 
tecas and the Nejapa Dam, Oaxaca. Keeping ahead of 
this program is the policy of exploration for new sites, of 
which eighty-eight have been located in the past three 
years in answer to local applications for such undertakings. 

A discussion of irrigation would be incomplete with- 
out reference to the three great dams now under construc- 
tion, which represent a mighty Mexican effort to conquer 
the illiberality of nature: La Angostura on the Bavispe, a 
tributary of the Yaqui River, Sonora; El Azucar on the 
San Juan River, Tamaulipas; and, above all, the Boulder 
Dam of Mexico, El Palmito in Durango. El Palmito and 
Boulder Dam will be the two largest in the western hemis- 
phere and among the most important structures of this 
nature in the world. Situated at the confluence of the 
Ramos and El Oro rivers, El Palmito represents an invest- 
ment of 25,000,000 pesos. Its principal purpose will be to 
furnish water for the vast Laguna district already expro- 
priated and turned into co-operative ejidos. It will im- 
pound three million cubic meters of water for the irriga- 
tion of 200,000 hectares, or some five million acres, capable 
of producing cotton, maize, oats, wheat, sesame, alfalfa, 
flaxseed and peanuts. In connection with the dam will be 
a powerful hydro-electric plant capable of producing 
energy equivalent to sixty thousand horse-power. Since 
ground was broken in 1937, the planned rate of progress 
has been maintained, and the work should be completed 
at the time set, 1940. This dam will give a new social sig- 
nificance to north Mexican civilization: this property of 
the state, making possibie large-scale farming operations, 
will set an example that promises to influence deeply other 


Latin American states similarly handicapped by arid 
wastes. 
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Outside the scope of this paper but necessarily inte- 
grated with Mexican agricultural policy is a rural social 
program consisting of extensive road construction, both 
state and federal, representing an investment of 138,000,000 
pesos during 1935-1937; a program of rural public health, 
education and sports; and, finally, the establishment of 
colonies—that is, the transfer of groups of people from 
districts so overcrowded that no land is available for them, 
to less crowded areas, with provision for a sufficient en- 
dowment in cattle, seed and other necessities to enable them 
to make a new start in their new homesteads. 


The second major aspect of Mexico’s new economic 


policy is the recent nationalization of oil. It will be con- 
venient first to survey the march of events that led to this 
national act of economic independence. In the spring of 
1937 the Union of Petroleum Workers of the Mexican 
Republic presented to nineteen foreign oil companies a 
demand for increases in wages, more healthful working 
conditions, the substitution of real houses for barracks 
and chozas (huts), schools for their children, recreation 
centers, a forty-hour week, special compensation for un- 
healthful and dangerous work, pensions, larger indemni- 
ties for accidents or incapacitation, additional days of rest 
and longer vacations. On refusal of the companies to 
comply with the demands, the members of the union struck. 
By May, with the strike endangering the nation’s economy, 
Cardenas intervened and required the workers and com- 
panies to submit their differences to arbitration. 
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The case came before a board made up of representa- 
tives of Labor, Capital and the Government, known as 
Special Group No. 7 of the Federal Council of Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration. The companies claimed that they 
could not pay the increase which the demands imposed— 
26,332,456 pesos—and stay in business. Thereupon experts 
from the Group were sent to determine the ability to pay 
as revealed by the companies’ own books. The investiga- 
tion showed that the companies had made a clear profit 
in two years (1934-1936) of 168,783,529.46 pesos. There- 
upon, on December 18, 1937, the Group ordered the com- 
panies to pay the amount demanded by the workers. 

Refusing to comply, the petroleros sought an injunc- 
tion before the Supreme Court on the ground that Group 
No. 7 was a special tribunal prohibited by Article 13 of 
the Constitution and that the case should have been heard 
by the Federal Council itself. On March 2 the Supreme 
Court refused to grant the injunction after hearings, on 
the ground that Group No. 7 was not a special tribunal 
in the sense envisaged by the Constitution but was an ordi- 
nary tribunal having competence to determine the matter 
presented. 

The decision was then certified to the first judge of 
administrative matters in the district, who on March 12 
upheld, in accord with the Supreme Court’s direction, the 
constitutionality of the award of Special Group No. 7 
against the companies. Two days later this Group gave 
the companies twenty-four hours to comply with the law. 
On the following day, the companies appeared before the 
Group with a prepared statement that they could not ac- 
commodate themselves to the award without facing ruin. 
It is pertinent to observe here that previous to the award 
the companies offered to meet the workers’ demands to the 
extent of some 20,000,000 pesos, about 6,000,000 pesos less 
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than that demanded by the workers—that is, in United 
States money about $2,000,000. Immediately after the de- 
cree of expropriation was issued the companies offered to 
pay the full amount. By this action they recognized the 
accuracy of the government’s experts who had concluded 
from the companies’ books that the ability to pay had 
existed all along, and also established the falsity of their 
claim before the Group that payment meant ruin. In view 
of the subsequent cost to the companies, the history of big 
business offers few parallels to this want of insight into the 
realities of the situation. 

Upon the formal refusal of the companies to comply, 
officials of the petroleum workers’ union appealed to Group 
No. 7 to declare that according to the law their contracts 
were broken by the companies. The declaration that the 
companies were in rebellion was issued at once. This meant 
that each worker was entitled to receive three months’ pay 
as provided in Section 21 of Article 123 of the Constitu- 
tion and in Articles 601 and 602 of the Federal Labor Law. 
The die was cast. The next day, March 18, President 
Cardenas issued the decree of expropriation. 


Before considering the immediate causes that impelled 
Cardenas to take this drastic action, it will be enlighten- 
ing to observe certain circumstances which actually brought 
about the decree. This analysis will make it clear that the 
decree was not a bolt from the blue. It was definitely fore- 
shadowed. The drive toward oil nationalization has had 
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three major causes. First, Mexico has been for fully four 
hundred years exploited by the foreigner. In the particular 
case of oil the exploitation has assumed phenomenal pro- 
portions. Much has been made of the so-called good to 
Mexico arising from foreign investment in subsoil riches. 
But as has been recently pointed out, the investment bore 
little relation to the profit derived and a very direct rela- 
tion to the misery resulting. Investment, including ex- 
penditures for wages, construction of wells, storage tanks 
and transportation facilities, totaled 1,000 million pesos, 
but the value of oil produced was between 3,500 and 4,000 
million pesos. Moreover, much of the expenditure set down 
as wages went for high salaries for foreigners employed in 
Mexico. Contrasted with the wealth flowing into foreign 
hands was the wretched condition under which Mexican 
workers lived in the oil fields. The long exploitation by 
foreigners has stimulated a feeling best expressed by the 
Mexicans in their aphorism: “Mexico is the mother of 
foreigners and the step-mother of Mexicans.” This extreme 
case of contrast—golden wealth flowing out of the country 
and human misery remaining behind—presented a sharp 
challenge to the tenet of the Cardenas government that the 
end of production is not more goods but the most efficient 
satisfaction of human necessities. 

A second factor was the feeling growing with every 
passing hour that the oil supply must eventually be ex- 
hausted. Evidence of this exhaustion was being observed 
daily in the rich fields of El Bafio and La Faja de Oro 
Cacalilao, to mention but two. 

In the third place, the example of Spain, a victim of 
fascism, has been constantly before the eyes of the Mexi- 
can people. There, as in a mirror, Mexico could see its 
future. Certain similar conditions exist in the two coun- 
tries: first, a disgruntled native element antagonistic to a 
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program of social reform; second, powerful foreign in- 
terests entrenched within the country; third, a potential 
fascist leader ready to exchange for foreign money or 
troops the natural resources of his native land. Creole 
antagonism against Mexico’s reform, particularly land dis- 
tribution, is well-known. It has been necessary, for example, 
to arm the peasants who have received land from the es- 
tates to protect them from the hacienda owners. The for- 
eign groups in Mexico who have been predominant are 
the English and Americans. The potential fascist leader 
is Saturnino Cedillo, whom Cardenas removed from his 
cabinet last August. This individual who has maintained 
a private army in the state of San Luis Potosi has well- 
known connections with the English oil company, El 
Aguila. For this reason the English influence in Mexico 
has been extremely disturbing recently, especially in view 
of Chamberlain’s notorious support of Franco in Spain 
where English interests are less important. It may be well 
to consider here also the possibility of a Mediterranean 
war which would likely interfere with Britain’s access to 
her oil resources in Mesopotamia and Persia and thus 
make the reserves of Venezuela, Colombia and Mexico of 
vital import to the Empire. In view of the present world 
situation, a fascist government in Mexico, as in Spain, 
would fit in admirably with England’s present foreign 
policy. That Cardenas has fully realized the seriousness 
of this threat is apparent in his message to the Mexican 
people which accompanied the issuance of the expropria- 
tion decree. “No one,” he pointed out, “is ignorant either 
of how at different times in the past and even in the present 
the oil companies have fed, almost without dissimulation, 
ambitions of discontented individuals against the govern- 
ment ... They have had money, arms and munitions for 
rebellion .. .” 
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On January 1, 1938, in his annual message to the 
Mexican people Cardenas intimated clearly that he would 
act to protect Mexican democracy: “The clash between 
private interests of long standing and units of economic 
strength, the popular longings and needs never satisfied 
and the lack of equilibrium in the international situation, 
which lasting indefinitely has favored the rise of dictator- 
ships. . . . In such circumstances we believe it our duty 
to declare that Mexico reaffirms once more its belief in 
the democratic institutions by which it is ruled...” The 
English note of protest, discussed below, is an indication 
of the accuracy with which Cardenas judged the situation. 
In view of their own immediate past, the Mexican people 
have also noted the significance of the support of the Cath- 
olic hierarchy given in Spain like that of England, to 
Franco. 

When we examine the historical background out of 
which the expropriation decree grew, we find a straight 
line of events leading to its logical conclusion. Article 27 
of the 1917 Constitution provided the basic authority. The 
Six-Year Plan in 1933 provided that the nationalization of 
the subsoil riches was to be forwarded by all means. The 
Expropriation Law of November 25, 1936, set an example, 
in the domain of agriculture, as seen in the whole of the 
ejido program. Finally, in the early part of 1937 the first 
real plan toward nationalization of subsoil deposits ap- 
peared in the government’s decree which set up the Admin- 
istracion General del Petrdéleo Nacional, the purpose of 
which was to regulate the exploitation of nationally owned 
oil resources, to manage concessions so that foreign monop- 
olies of oil regions would be impossible, to broaden national 
reserve and to stimulate investment of local Mexican 
capital in the native industry. The Administracion further 
had in view the exploration of the national reserves as well 
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as the development of extraction and refining processes. 
This activity was to be supplemented by exercising a con- 
trol of the internal market for crude oil and its derivatives 
and by regulating the export of these products. Not un- 
important is the fact that this program envisaged the crea- 
tion of a corps of Mexican technicians capable of efficiently 
exploiting this subsoil wealth. 

In view then of a definitely existent fascist threat and 
an administrative organization developing to meet the 
exigencies of complete nationalization, nothing was lack- 
ing to precipitate the move except an open challenge of 
the government’s authority. That this challenge was soon 
to be made was fully expected by Cardenas, Mexican labor 
organizations and the P. N. R. However, as if to warn 
the oil men away from a defiance of Mexico’s sovereign 
authority, Cardenas sharply admonished the foreigners in 
his address of February 24, 1938 before the first congress 
of the Confederation of Mexican Workers: 

“Tn order that the march of the Revolution may pro- 
ceed without pause in the execution of its eminently con- 
structive purposes, it is necessary that at all times we be 
prepared to resist, even at the expense of serious economic 
sacrifice, the attacks of those who have failed to understand 
the justice of Mexico’s cause and who persist in trying to 
defeat its purpose by the creation of a state of uncertainty 
and alarm. Such seems to be the case of the oil companies, 
as evidenced by their recent attitude in the conflict with 
their workers, in the sudden withdrawal of their bank de- 
posits, and in the launching of a deliberate publicity cam- 
paign tending to disturb investors and restrict or deny 
credit from industry, by use of illegitimate pressure, with 
a view of using compulsion in behalf of their commercial 
interests, and obstructing the normal and legal process of 
the courts. 
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“In this connection, I consider it opportune to declare 
that the Executive, with respect for the Law and the in- 
dependence of various powers of Government, will direct 
its conduct, in this as in all cases, in supporting the final 
verdict of the courts, no matter what this may be.” 

The campaign referred to by Cardenas continued un- 
abated so that the government took steps to issue an even 
sharper warning, through the instrumentality of the Na- 
tional Revolutionary Party’s block in the Chamber of 
Deputies. In a manifesto to the nation the block decried the 
activities of the oil companies to inspire lack of confidence 
in Mexico, in the outside world, and in their frank use of 
fascist agents within the country to alarm the people. 

The manifesto then went on to utter a warning, the 
nature of which, taken together with the statement of 
Cardenas hardly ten days before, makes the companies’, not 
the government’s, action almost incredible. “We must say 
that the government of Mexico now possesses,” the mani- 
festo read, “organizations capable, at a given moment, of 
assuming the direction of the exploitation of oil which 
would produce, by virtue of the application of Article 27 
of the Constitution a real nationalization of this industry 
and the enjoyment by Mexicans themselves of the riches 
which this industry has exported from the country.” 

Mexico’s new economic policy in regard to oil amounts 
in fact to a declaration of economic independence. The 
basis upon which Cardenas placed the decree is apparent 
from the first paragraph of the message accompanying it: 
“The attitude assumed by the oil companies in refusing to 
obey the mandate of national justice . . . imposes upon the 
Executive of the Union the duty of searching in the re- 
sources of our legislation for effective remedy to prevent 
definitely in the present and in the future the decisions of 
our courts from being nullified or attempts made at nulli- 
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fication by the sole desire of the parties, or some of them, 
by means of a simple declaration of insolvency, as is at- 
tempted in the present case.” 

The decree itself, being essentially an exercise of the 
power of eminent domain inherent in all sovereign states, 
stated in its first article: ““[There are declared expropriated 
because of public policy and in favor of the nation the 
machinery, installations, buildings, pipe lines, refineries, 
storage tanks, distribution stations, ships, and all the rest of 
the possessions, movable and immovable of the property of: 
the Compafiia Mexicana de Petrdéleo, El Aguila, S. A., Com- 
pafiia Naviera de San Cristdbal, S$. A. Compafiia Naviera 
San Ricardo, S$. A., Huasteca Petroleum Company, Mexi- 
can Sinclair Pierce Oil Company, Mexican Sinclair Petrol- 
eum Corporation, Stanford y Compajfiia Successors S. en C., 
Penn Mex Fuel Company, Richmond Petroleum Company 
of Mexico, California Standard Oil Company of Mexico, 
Compaifiia Petrolera de Agwi, S. A., Cia de Gas y Com- 
bustible Imperio, Consolidated Oil Company of Mexico, 
Compafiia Mexicana de Vapores San Antonio, S. A., Sa- 
balo Transportation Company, Clarita, S. A., and Cacalilao, 
S. A., as far as may be necessary in the judgment of the 
Secretary of National Economy for the discovery, pump- 
ing, conducting, storing, refining and distributing of the 
products of the petroleum industry.” 

Article 3 provided that: “The Secretary of the Trea- 
sury will pay the indemnity belonging to the companies 
expropriated in accord with what Articles 27 of the Con- 
stitution, and 10 and 20 of the Law of Expropriation pro- 
vide for, effectively and within a period which will not 
exceed ten years...” 

The new policy of oil expropriation has the unques- 
tioned support of the great majority of the Mexican people. 
All the organized groups have declared their unqualified 
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support; labor unions, peasant co-operatives, intellectual 
groups, the army, governors of the states, teachers’ organ- 
izations, and a host of others. These same forces are guar- 
anteeing the success of the drive to raise sufficient funds 
to pay off the petroleum debt incurred and acknowledged 
by President Cardenas as a debt of honor. The most sig- 
nificant development in the campaign to raise the money 
has been the offer of certain Sonoran agricultural groups 
to cancel the government’s agrarian debt. Such a move 
would free the government of an obligation amounting to 
1,500 million pesos and open the way promptly for final 
payment. 

The immediate effect of this expropriation upon the 
United States and England is interesting and significant. 
Secretary Hull promptly acknowledged that Mexico was 
within her rights to expropriate as a sovereign state. Our 
country scrupulously refrained from resorting to diplo- 
matic action in support of the oil companies, although this 
aid was sought. In the case of England an opposite course 
was pursued in accordance with the tenor of Chamberlain’s 
foreig.. policy. The English note in protest—handed to 
the Mexican government early in April—is astounding for 
the brutal frankness with which the British government 
charged that Mexico violated international law, that the 
Supreme Court excluded essential facts proving that the 
experts’ figures on the capacity to pay were in error, that 
the drastic step taken was not warranted by existing condi- 
tions and that consequently the government of His Majesty 
“had difficulty in reaching any conclusion other than that 
the real reason for the expropriation was the political de- 
sire of acquiring permanently for Mexico the advantages 
of the property and control of the oil fields; that the ex- 
propriation was equivalent to confiscation carried out under 
the appearance of legality based on labor difficulties.” In 
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conclusion the note intimated that the return of the prop- 
erty of El Aguila was the only satisfactory solution. 

The Mexican government, through Eduardo Hay, 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, replied to this remarkable 
note with restraint but with crushing logic. Hay pointed 
out the obvious fact that El Aguila was a Mexican com- 
pany and therefore no foreign state had any authority to 
speak in its behalf. There was not, therefore, any viola- 
tion of international law. The capacity of the oil com- 
panies to pay was proved by the offer which the companies 
made after the expropriation decree had been issued. Re- 
plying to the serious charge that the conditions did not 
warrant expropriation and that it was motivated by polit- 
ical desire, Hay bluntly stated that such an interpretation 
was nothing less than conjecture without foundation and 
that the objective of the Mexican government was to es- 
tablish under all conditions respect for the judicial power 
of the republic and avoid a transcendental emergency, 
brought on by the companies’ resistance to the law, which 
might well rupture the internal equilibrium of the social, 
economic and political forces of the nation. 

Completely ignoring the intimation that the property 
should be returned, Hay closed his note by writing: “My 
government in replying to the note of Your Excellency 
considers it simply as a protest related to the facts to which 
it refers which in the present are duly clarified.” 

The effects of the new oil policy on the rest of Latin 
America are profound. Laboring groups and other pa- 
triotic organizations of Panama, Cuba, Venezuela and 
Colombia by telegram have congratulated President Car- 
denas for his courage. For these countries, and Bolivia as 
well, Mexico has by her action greatly stimulated similar 
movements on foot there. This is especially true of Co- 
lombia. It is ironical, in this connection, that one of the 
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considerations motivating the oil companies’ refusal to 
obey the decision of the Supreme Court was the fear that 
the success of Mexico in establishing control over them by 
court action would stimulate other Latin American nations 
to follow suit. The definitive act of expropriation has made 
a much deeper impression than could have possibly been 
made by the simple settlement of the strike by compliance 
with the award of an arbitration board. 

Fascism which has been rapidly growing in Latin 
America has received a definite set-back by Mexico’s 
action. Within Mexico the expropriation decree dealt a 
double blow to fascist influences. It undermined the stra- 
tegic position of the oil companies to finance a fascist 
movement on the inside and deprived the native discon- 
tented elements who would lead such a move of one of 
their principal internal supports. By the same token the 
democratic elements in all the other Latin American coun- 
tries see in this act an avenue of escape from the same 
forces threatening their own orderly and peaceful develop- 
ment. 

For the rest of the world, Mexico’s action is a sturdy 
blow in behalf of democracy. In his message accompany- 
ing the decree, Cardenas specifically stated that Mexican 
oil will not be available for fascist countries. For our- 
selves, the Mexican action is particularly significant in 
view of the extravagant if not criminal expenditure of our 
own oil reserves. It is not outside the bounds of possibility 
that in the coming struggle between fascism and democracy 
we shall be very happy that we have a neighbor both demo- 
cratic and farsighted enough to have thus safeguarded her 
precious possession of oil. 


Considering together the two major aspects of Mex- 
ico’s new economic policy as exemplified by land distribu- 
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tion and the nationalization of the oil resources, what is 
the final conclusion to be reached? Patently Mexico is 
not creating a socialist state. The land policy in regard 
to the ejidos, single and co-operative, is communal in 
nature. However, a large number of the allotments are 
going into the hands of peasants who own them outright. 
This constitutes the most familiar type of capitalist own- 
ership—land capitalism based on small holdings, now 
definitely established throughout Mexico. In the case of 
the nationalization of oil the significant fact is that the act 
bids fair to create in 1938 Mexico’s economic independence 
to parallel her political independence initiated in 1810. 
In this respect Mexico has distinguished herself from all 
the other Latin American nations politically independent 
but economically in the hands of foreigners. 
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MEXICOS STAND ON OWL... 
by J. Silva Herzog 


a 1859 when the first oil well gushed in until the 
present time, the petroleum industry has developed steadily 
and has acquired an ever-growing economic importance 
throughout the world. A certain French writer holds the 
opinion that the oil industry has won empire over world 
politics and dominion over war and peace; he believes that 
it exerts control over the most vital springs of world organ- 
ization and that it is the vitalizing force of our civilization. 

Certain it is that the struggle for oil has caused revolu- 
tions and international wars; petroleum enterprises have 
formed economic units of immense power; there are oil 
trusts stronger than some of the nations. The oil fleet of the 
world numbers 1,420 ships, having a loading capacity of 
8,000,000 tons. England occupies first place with 423 ves- 
sels, and the United States second with 385. The capital in- 
vested in petroleum in 1936 was estimated at $24,380,952,- 
000, an almost incredible sum, of which the share of the 
United States was 48.84 per cent, England 37.11 per cent, 
and that of Russia 10.74 per cent. That is to say that three 
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countries, especially the first two mentioned, dominate the 
most powerful industry existing in the world today. 

In 1901 oil production of the world was 167,000,000 
barrels; in 1913, 383,000,000 barrels; in 1920, 693,000,000 
barrels; and in 1937, 2,022,000,000 barrels, the largest out- 
put in the history of petroleum. 

It is doubtful whether any other indusry can be found 
whose development has been so rapid and so remarkable, 
the explanation lying of course in the fact that each year 
petroleum has been more and more used for putting the 
machinery of our gigantic modern industry into motion. In 
1914 there were only 2,000,000 automobiles in the world; 
in 1931 there were 25,000,000; and at the present time the 
number probably exceeds 40,000,000. In 1910 only 1.19 per 
cent of the ships of the world used petroleum, but now about 
so per cent of them use it. According to certain sources of 
information which have come to my attention, the capital 
stock of the Royal Dutch Company is $700,000,000; and, in 
1930, that of the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey was 
$1,187,000,000. In the same year of 1930, the nine compa- 
nies which make up the Standard Oil group earned $223,- 
000,000 in profits. 

According to data published in a bulletin of the Na- 
tional City Bank, dated April, 1937, the net profits of the 
principal petroleum corporations in America during the 
year 1936 were $135,000,000. Standard Oil, the largest oil 
trust in the world, has an aggregate capital stock of $4,000,- 
000,000. 

Oil production in Mexico from 1go1 to the 31st of De- 
cember, 1937, amounted to 1,865,609,081 barrels, with a 
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value of $1,691,608,334. One may safely say without the 
slightest fear of error that the profits earned by the oil com- 
panies operating in Mexico since the first of the century 
have exceeded well over a billion dollars, a sum perhaps not 
sO impressive in a country of the economic vigor of the 
United States; but in Mexico it is more than striking—it 
borders on the fantastic. It may also be safely said, after 
having given due consideration to numerous data, that the 
oil companies which operated in Mexico regained, years 
ago, their original capital invested. 

Before the expropriation, the capital of the oil compa- 
nies established in Mexico, reached the sum, in round num- 
bers, of 360,000,000 pesos, of which 49 per cent was English 
capital, 42 per cent North American capital, about 2% per 
cent Mexican capital, and the remainder was divided 
among various nations. It is interesting to note that the in- 
vested capital to which I have just referred—that is to say, 
the capital invested before expropriation—was $100,000,- 
ooo, and that the profits earned by the companies have ex- 
ceeded at least ten times the amount of capital invested in 
1936. This simple fact, although it clearly lends itself to 
various considerations, serves to give some idea of how good 
the oil business has been in Mexico. 

Everything I have said up to this point should be taken 
as a brief introduction to the main subject of the discussion 
and as an indispensable background for understanding the 
problem recently stirred up in my country. 

Toward the end of 1936 the oil workers presented to 
the companies a new plan for a collective labor contract. 
It should be explained that up to that time each company 
had signed a separate contract with its workers, and that 
when all the workers in the industry united into a single 
organization they presented the plan just mentioned for a 
collective contract in accordance with the Mexican Labor 
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Law. The oil companies agreed to sign a collective contract 
with their workers but they were not willing to pay the 
amount for laborers’ benefits exacted by the original con- 
tract. In November, 1936, difficulties between the compa- 
nies and their workers became so acute that a general strike 
was threatened throughout the oil industry. The govern- 
ment, realizing that such a strike meant the stoppage of 
many services essential to the economic life of the nation, 
intervened in the conflict and succeeded in arranging a con- 
ference between employers and employees, to last 120 days, 
for the purpose of discussing the labor contract under ques- 
tion and of seeing if it were possible to settle the matter 
satisfactorily to both sides. The convention undertook its 
task a few days later. Although government representatives 
were present who labored painstakingly to bring companies 
and laborers to an accord and to arrive at a definite solution 
of the problem, it was not possible to do so; and the conven- 
tion came to an end at the beginning of May ,1937, without 
having obtained any satisfactory result—without having 
brought the conflicting parties even one step nearer an un- 
derstanding. In fact, the situation at the beginning of May, 
1937, was exactly the same as at the end of November, 1936. 
There are observers of that stage of events who state that 
the companies took little or no interest in the discussions, or 
in trying te come to an agreement with their workers. 

As a result of the events just mentioned, the Syndicate 
of Oil Workers threatened the companies with a strike. In 
spite of intervention by the government, and the personal 
efforts of General Cardenas, President of the Republic, it 
was impossible to prevent the strike, and it finally broke out 
toward the end of May last year. 

During the strike, employers and employees met sev- 
eral times to discuss the situation, the government acting as 
mediator, friendly mediator in numerous instances; but no 
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practical result was reached. Meanwhile oil and gasoline 
were beginning to play out in different parts of the Repub- 
lic, and that shortage meant the paralyzation of economic 
life in Mexico. After ten days of the strike, the situation 
had become critical and intolerable, and there was still no 
solution to the grave conflict in sight. 

The companies always alleged that it was impossible to 
comply with the workers’ demands, that those demands were 
unreasonable and out of reach of their economic capacity. 
Nevertheless, in order to solve the conflict, the companies 
finally offered their workers an annual increase of 14,- 
000,000 pesos to be used in salaries and other benefits. The 
workers were not satisfied with that offer, but when their 
leaders realized that the companies were not going to bet- 
ter their offer in the least, and since on the other hand, it 
was impossible to maintain the strike any longer because 
the social problem was becoming more serious every day, 
they decided to change tactics and to place their case be- 
fore the Federal Board of Conciliation and Arbitration, a 
case which in legal terminology is called one “of economic 
order.” This act brought about the suspension of the strike 
and resumption of work in oil fields, refineries, and oil 
lines. 

I should explain that in case of a dispute between 
capital and labor which cannot be settled because the em- 
ployer states he is financially unable to agree to his work- 
ers’ demands, either of the parties has the opportunity of 
placing the case of economic order in the hands of an au- 
thority—in this instance the Board of Conciliation and 
Arbitration—which appoints experts to analyze the finan- 
cial condition of the company and to inform the board 
whether or not the employer is able to comply either in 
part or in whole with the petition of the workers. 

Since the oil companies had stated they could not give 
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in to their workers’ demands because of financial incapacity, 
and since the oil workers had placed their case in the hands 
of the Federal Board of Conciliation and Arbitration, the 
latter named a commission of experts composed of the Un- 
der Secretary of the Treasury, the Under Secretary of 
Economy, and myself. This commission began work imme- 
diately, appointing a hundred assistants at once, in order to 
complete its report in the shortest time possible. It analyzed 
the account books of the companies, their contracts for the 
sale of petroleum, world market conditions, historical ante- 
cedents of the industry, technical conditions, the transporta- 
tion problem, the situation then existing between employers 
and employees—in fact all the phases necessary to make a 
complete study of the case and to determine whether the 
companies could or could not comply with their workers’ 
demands. According to the calculations of the commission, 
those demands amounted to a sum involving an increase in 
expenditures to the companies in 1936 of 90,000,000 pesos 
a year. 

The report, which was submitted at the earliest possi- 
ble moment, was a detailed, voluminous study more than 
2,500 pages in length. The final conclusion reached in that 
research, was the following: 


The challenged oil companies have earned very high 
profits during the last three years (1934-1936) ; their finan- 
cial condition is extraordinarily good, and consequently, it 
may be stated that without endangering their present or 
their future condition in the slightest, at least during the 
next few years, they are perfectly able to cede to the re- 
quests of the Syndicate of Oil Workers of the Mexican Re- 
public up to the amount of around 26 million pesos. 


In order that you may understand the problem per- 
fectly, I should explain the following: in 1936 the com- 
panies spent 49,000,000 pesos on salaries and services to its 
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workers. On account of concessions granted at the begin- 
ning of the year to their workers, that sum was increased in 
1937 to 55,000,000 pesos. On the other hand, during the 
strike the companies offered to increase their expenditures 
to the workers by the amount of 14,000,000 pesos; that is to 
say, the companies in May, 1937, were prepared to pay 69,- 
000,000 pesos a year. 

Very well. The experts considered that the companies 
could raise their expenditures about 26,000,000 pesos, but it 
must be very carefully taken into account that this increase 
of 26,000,000 pesos was not to be based upon the situation of 
1937 but upon that of 1936. In other words, the experts 
were of the opinion that the sum of 49,000,000 pesos spent 
in 1936 should be increased by 26,000,000; that is, 75,000,- 
ooo in all, instead of the 69,000,000 the companies were 
willing to give. Consequently, what the experts advised 
amounted to an increase of only 6,000,000 pesos, or around 
$1,600,000 above what the companies were willing to spend. 
And it is not aside the point to say that we are dealing with 
economic units having capital running into hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. 

The investigators could not accept the data found in the 
companies’ books, especially in those of the Mexican Oil 
Company, El Aguila, a subsidiary of the Royal Dutch. 
They could not accept that bookkeeping as correct because 
in numerous instances profits were concealed, undoubtedly 
for the purpose of avoiding payment of taxes. 

It is not possible here to give a detailed explanation of 
all the differences in the profits which the experts found that 
the companies had earned during the years 1934, 1935, and 
1936, and those set forth in the books of the companies. 
However, it is perhaps necessary to explain some of the 
more important differences, because although the compa- 
nies’ books registered annual profits during 1934-1936 of 
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around 22,000,000 pesos, the investigating experts found 
that those profits reached the sum of 55,000,000 pesos. 

The most striking of the discrepancies discovered, and 
certainly the most debated, was the price given by the 
Aguila Oil Company as a selling price for its products and 
the market quotations given by business journals which were 
examined and taken into account by the experts. But a little 
history is to the point here. Permit me to read a report 
which this company gave to its shareholders in June, 1928: 


Following the example of other Companies trading in- 
ternationally, the Directors, as already announced, after 
serious consideration decided to advise its Shareholders to 
agree to a transfer of certain of its assets, all situated outside 
Mexico, to a Canadian Company in exchange for shares in 
that Company, with a view to overcoming the difficulties 
of multiple taxation. 

At a General Meeting of the Shareholders held on 28th 
February, 1928, the Directors’ proposal was adopted and 
the effect may be stated shortly as follows: 

a The Share Capital of the Company was reduced 
from a nominal value of $10 per share to $4 per 
share, or a total reduction of $106,387,746 by the dis- 
tribution amongst the Shareholders of shares of the 
Canadian Company of a value equal to such reduc- 
tion.* 

b The Canadian Company acquired the Company’s 
interests in (a) The Eagle Oil Transport Company, 
Limited, (b) Anglo-Mexican Petroleum Company, 
Limited, and (c) Arend Petroleum Naatschappij, 
also (d) certain Sterling Loans to certain of these 
Companies, and (e) British Government Securities 
and Cash in England. 

c The Canadian Company also took over the benefits 
of and the obligations under various Agreements be- 
tween the Company and the above-mentioned Com- 
panies. 

d It is the intention that, in the future, the Company 


*The reference is to Mexican dollars. 
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will confine its activities to Mexico, all operations 
elsewhere being undertaken by the Canadian Com- 
pany. 

Reciprocal guarantees (and rights of exchange of 
shares for a limited period) have been entered into 
between the Company and the Canadian Company, 
and the result of the arrangement generally is that 
so long as the holders of Participating Preference 
Shares and Ordinary Shares of the Company con- 
tinue to hold their shares in both companies their 
individual position in the future will correspond as 
far as possible with their position in the past. 


The only tax existent in Mexico to which this could 
have referred is the income tax. Therefore, when the direc- 
tors of the Mexican Petroleum Company, El Aguila, spoke 
rather wordily of evading the responsibilities arising from 
the payment of multiple taxes, they were referring to one 
single tax, the income tax; and what they tried to do, and 
in fact did do, was to transfer their income from Mexico to 
England. 

El Aguila sold all its petroleum in 1936 to the Eagle 
Oil and Shipping Company, which forms a part of the Ca- 
nadian Eagle Oil. It sold this petroleum at 2.07 pesos a bar- 
rel with an added discount of 5 per cent; that is to say, it 
sold, or said it sold, at 1.96 pesos in round numbers. At the 
same time the Huasteca Petroleum Company, a North 
American enterprise and a subsidiary of Standard Oil, sold 
its oil at 3.19 pesos a barrel. I must also add that market 
quotations for petroleum, F. O. B., Tampico, as published 
in the National Petroleum News that year, were on an av- 
erage 3.28 pesos per barrel. 

Taking into account all the facts at their disposal, the 
investigating experts considered it impossible to believe 
that El Aguila had actually sold its oil at such a notoriously 
low price, and came to the conclusion that what was really 
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occurring was a transfer of profits. I could go on exposing 
instances of profits hidden by the petroleum companies, but 
the limits of this paper do not permit an extensive survey. 

The Federal Board of Conciliation and Arbitration 
studied the investigators’ report for four months, and at the 
same time it took into consideration the arguments presented 
by both the companies and the workers. At the conclusion 
of that study, it made known its award, which was in ac- 
cordance with the law and followed almost in its entirety 
the opinion of the experts. 

The oil companies made a public declaration that it 
was impossible for them to comply with the award issued by 
the board, stating among other reasons their inability to pay 
the 26,000,000 pesos—that is, to pay what amounted to 
$1,600,000 more than what they had offered in May, 1937. 
The companies then appealed to the Supreme Court of Jus- 
tice, which pronounced a decision confirming the award of 
the Federal Board of Conciliation. 

It should be said here that when the companies knew 
that the award of the board was contrary to their interests, 
they began a financial campaign against the Mexican gov- 
ernment, attempting by a series of tricks to raise the demand 
for dollars to such an enormous extent as to reduce by arti- 
ficial means the reserve of the Bank of Mexico, a central 
bank charged with the regulation of foreign exchange. 
These maneuvers of the oil companies did succeed in reduc- 
ing the reserve very nearly within the limit set by law as 
the minimum quantity that ought to exist. 

The oil companies declared they could not abide by the 
decision of the Supreme Court of Justice, alleging princi- 
pally their financial inability to pay the 26,000,000 pesos 
increase over their expenditures for 1936; that is, the dif- 
ference of $1,600,000 above what they themselves had of- 
fered in May, 1937. In refusing to abide by the court’s de- 
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cision, the companies declared themselves in default before 
the supreme judicial authority of the Republic. And I ask 
you, what would happen in the United States if some for- 
eign company or companies, after having exhausted all legal 
resources, refused to abide by the decision of the Supreme 
Court of this Nation? What would the people of this coun- 
try think of such flagrant disobedience and disrespect? 

Even after the decision of the Supreme Court, the 
Mexican government tried to find a solution to the prob- 
lem. The oil companies finally offered 24,000,000 pesos: the 
problem hung, at one given moment, upon a sum of around 
$500,000. 

Meanwhile, upon the companies’ refusal to abide by 
the court’s decision, the workers, making use of their legal 
rights, moved to cancel existing contracts, in view of the 
failure of the companies to comply with the labor contract 
fixed by the award of the board and ratified by the Supreme 
Court. The judicial authority had to declare the contracts 
broken, and the workers at once called a general strike 
throughout the industry in order to force the companies to 
sign new contracts. 

Doubtless you have been unable to find a good reason 
for the unbending stand taken by the oil companies and for 
their failure to give in at the last moment, seeing that their 
offer differed from that set by the board by only about 
$500,000 a year. My opinion of the matter is this: the ac- 
tual payment of the amount set by the award never really 
mattered to the companies. What did matter to them was 
allowing a precedent to be established in Latin America of 
intervention in their financial affairs by legal or by any oth- 
er means. They were not willing to concede the right of 
the government of a weak country to fix norms in the econ- 
omy of the oil companies, companies forming economic 
units immensely rich and enormously strong. 
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What could the Mexican government do in the difficult 
situation facing it? On one hand, the companies had begun, 
first of all, a financial attack against the government; and, 
in the second place, they had declared themselves in de- 
fault. On the other hand, the workers had declared a strike, 
and the country was in danger of running out of gasoline 
and oil, products absolutely indispensable, as you know, to 
the normal conduct of modern economic life. The Mexican 
government had to make a drastic and decisive resolution. 
The companies, after their refusal to abide by the Supreme 
Court’s decision, had emphatically stated that it was up to 
the government to take the next step. But at the precise 
moment when the government was taking it—that is, when 
the President of the Republic was publicly announcing over 
Mexican radio stations that the companies were going to be 
expropriated—then, at last, the latter said that they would 
pay the disputed 26,000,000 pesos. Their tardy offer came 
too late. 

The Expropriation Law authorizes the government to 
seize the property of an industry for reasons of public good, 
in case of grave danger, or the possibility of such danger. 
Thus, confronted as it was by a perilous situation, the gov- 
ernment saw itself obliged to take over the property of the 
oil companies, companies which for nearly forty years had 
been accumulating profits which they had exported year 
after year, leaving in Mexico only tax revenue which they 
disputed cent by cent, and the salaries of the workers which 
they also haggled over and curtailed at every step. 

The oil companies, which as I said before had gained 
profits exceeding a billion dollars, on their departure from 
Mexico, left not one single important work of benefit to the 
Mexican people. For that reason the people have not re- 
gretted their departure, but have joyfully hailed it as the 
first step toward their true economic independence. 
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AS THE COMPAMES SHE IT... 
by W. E. McMahon 


T.. RECENT SEIZURE of American oil properties in Mex- 
ico by the government of that country is a subject of vital 
interest, especially to the stockholders of the oil companies 
that own the properties which have been seized. These 
stockholders reside in all parts of the United States and a 
considerable majority of them are persons of modest means. 
To illustrate. my own company—the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey—has about 122,000 stockholders. More 
than 96 per cent of them hold soo shares or less, and con- 
siderably more than half of them hold twenty-five or less. 
And more than 41 per cent of our stockholders are women. 

I am here tonight* at the invitation of the Arnold Foun- 
dation to discuss this subject with you. But I do not come 
here to reply to any statements that may have been made by 
other speakers. I do not come to denounce anybody, or to 
“flay” anybody, or to do anything of the kind. What I pro- 
pose to do is to lay before you the facts—that’s all—just the 


*This address, which was incorporated into the program of the 1938 Institute of 
Public Affairs sponsored by the Arnold Foundation, was delivered April 29. 
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THEY REGARD SEIZURE ILLEGAL 


facts —so far as the time at our disposal will permit. 

Let us begin then with the seizure itself. Six weeks ago 
today President Cardenas issued a decree under the terms 
of which the Mexican government has taken possession of 
the properties of oil companies operating in Mexico. In 
accordance with this decree the officials and the employees 
of the oil companies have been turned out of their offices 
and out of their homes; the books of the companies, their 
papers, correspondence, and moneys have been taken over; 
and the oil fields and operating equipment have been seized. 

This action, I propose to show, was the culmination of 
a persisting purpose, extending back to 1917, to divest the 
privately owned oil companies of their properties. More- 
over, it was taken in utter disregard of Mexican laws, in 
defiance of guarantees provided for in the Constitution of 
Mexico, and in violation of the precepts of international 
law and of common justice and equity. These properties 
were seized in spite of the fact that the oil companies had 
offered to grant a long list of unreasonable demands made 
by the leaders of the syndicate of oil workers, involving an 
immense increase in wages and in the operating expenses of 
the companies. The pretext of the seizure was the rejection 
by the companies of certain demands of the syndicate lead- 
ers which would have placed them in control of the manage- 
ment of the properties and taken it out of the hands of the 
oil companies. That was the pretext and the occasion of the 
seizure. It was not the cause of it; for, as I have said, the 
purpose all along, dating back more than twenty years, has 
been to divest the privately owned companies in Mexico of 
their properties. 
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Let me explain that Mexico has a labor law under 
which the workers may organize into one or more syndi- 
cates. Before the present troubles began, each of the oil 
companies operating in Mexico had collective-bargaining 
contracts with the workers’ syndicates. The terms of these 
contracts provided the workers with the highest wage scale 
in Mexico. This fact is so well known that I am sure no re- 
sponsible person would attempt to deny it. In addition, the 
workers were provided with houses, rent free, or with a cash 
equivalent of their rent, with free medical care with a lib- 
eral social security system, including pensions and a savings 
fund, and with schools of a much higher standard than those 
provided by the Government itself in the same regions. 

If the workers had been left free from the influence of 
political agitation and from the constant effort of the revo- 
lutionary leaders to create discontent among them, with the 
object of bringing about Government ownership, there 
would have been no occasion for any trouble between the 
syndicates and the oil companies. But the revolutionary 
leaders did not want such a condition of peace. They wanted 
turmoil and trouble so that just such action as has been taken 
might have a semblance of justification. And in Mexico the 
power of these leaders is very great. ‘The worker who op- 
poses them does so at his peril. All of the contracts between 
the syndicates and the companies, for example, contain what 
is known as the “exclusive clause,” under the terms of which 
the companies are compelled to discharge any worker who 
is expelled from the syndicate. Any such worker who is ex- 
pelled from the syndicate is blacklisted and is unable to ob- 
tain employment with any other syndicate in Mexico. This 
exclusion clause is a powerful instrument of coercion in the 
hands of the revolutionary leaders and enables them to pro- 
mote turmoil and trouble in furtherance of their purposes. 
And one of their principal objects all along has been to dis- 
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possess the American oil companies of their properties. 

In order to make this fact clear, it will be necessary for 
me to sketch briefly a series of events which illustrate it. 
You will understand that when the American companies 
first entered Mexico in the search for oil, they found a sys- 
tem of laws with reference to petroleum in the subsoil which 
was substantially the same as that which exists in the State of 
Texas. The landowners had a fee simple title to oil rights 
based on laws dating back to 1884. It was under this system 
that oil properties were acquired by American companies 
and developed. 

The first move against private owners of oil rights came 
in 1917, when General Carranza promulgated his Constitu- 
tion which carried an article nationalizing the petroleum in 
the subsoil. In other words, this article took the oil rights 
away from private owners and gave them to the govern- 
ment. This action caused a serious controversy between our 
government and that of Mexico, and many notes and com- 
munications were exchanged. But in 1920 the Supreme 
Court of Mexico decided that this provision of the Carran- 
za Constitution was not retroactive, that it did not apply to 
owners who had developed oil on their property, or to any 
owner who had, prior to the promulgation of the Carranza 
Constitution, performed some act which manifested the in- 
tention of the owner or lessee to exercise his rights with re- 
spect to the oil under the surface of his property. 

The final legal effect of this provision of the Carranza 
Constitution, therefore, was not to deprive property owners 
or lessees of rights acquired prior to the promulgation of 
that Constitution; but it did place the Mexican Government 
in possession of an area of thousands of square miles of pros- 
pective oil lands—in fact, all of the prospective oil lands in 
Mexico except the area already held by American and other 
foreign interests. Mexican capitalists, however, did not un- 
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dertake the development of Mexico’s oil resources, possibly 
because of the enormous costs and the risks involved in ex- 
ploration for oil. And so American and other foreign capi- 
tal continued development. 

The next step toward dispossessing American owners of 
their vested rights occurred in December, 1925, when the 
Mexican Congress enacted an oil law which converted the 
rights of American holders of pre-constitutional titles into 
concessions, strictly limited to a definite number of years. 
The government of the United States, very naturally, pro- 
tested against this action vigorously, and in due course the 
Supreme Court of Mexico held that this law was unconsti- 
tutional and that the Mexican Congress could not limit such 
titles to the subsoil. As a result the Mexican Congress 
amended the petroleum law, authorizing the granting of 
concessions confirming, without limit as to time, the pre- 
constitutional rights to the subsoil. 

But the purpose of revolutionary leaders to dispossess 
American owners of their oil properties in Mexico persist- 
ed. In spite of decisions of their own courts they have never 
abandoned that purpose. And through it all what they had 
their eyes on was the developed properties and the operating 
equipment, representing vast investments of private capital. 
In due course, they inaugurated another effort, and this 
time the syndicate of oil workers was the instrument used 
to attain their ends. They sought to bring about a situation 
in which the syndicate would make demands on the oil com- 
panies which they could not meet and in this way precipi- 
tate a crisis. 

Early in 1936 President Cardenas himself made a 
speech in the City of Monterrey in which he declared that 
“if the employers of Mexico should grow weary of the social 
struggle, they could turn over their business to the workmen 
or to the government.” This statement, coming from the 
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chief executive of the country, had a deep influence on the 
officials administering the labor laws; and thereafter pres- 
sure was invariably applied against the employers, and nev- 
er against the syndicates. 

Subsequently, President Cardenas proceeded to pro- 
pound a fantastic doctrine with respect to wages, the doc- 
trine of so-called “economic capacity” of employers. In a 
message to Congress on September 1, 1936, he explained 
that “for the betterment of wages” the government had been 
“seeking as a limit the economic capacity of the employers.” 

This doctrine, of course, has no justification in sound 
economics and its application does not conform to the laws 
of Mexico. 

Thus you have an idea of the background of the situa- 
tion existing when the syndicate of petroleum workers met 
in Mexico City in August, 1936, to draft a demand for a 
general collective contract, applicable to the entire indus- 
try. At the end of three months of closed sessions, syndicate 
leaders transmitted to the management of the oil companies 
the text of a standard agreement embodying the new de- 
mands. Some of these demands were so unreasonable and 
impossible of fulfillment as to be explained only on the sup- 
position that the syndicate leaders did not expect and did 
not want the oil companies to agree to them. They were of 
such a character that the companies could not possibly con- 
sent to them. So, after six months of futile negotiation, a 
general strike in the petroleum industry was called for May 
28, 1937. This strike lasted ten days, during which time 
operations were paralyzed. Then the syndicate leaders an- 
nounced that they would make the dispute an “economic 
issue” and they petitioned the Labor Board for the appoint- 
ment of a government commission to investigate the “eco- 
nomic capacity” of the oil companies. 

Before proceeding to narrate the events leading up to 
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the present situation, let me tell you something of the de- 
mands which the syndicate leaders incorporated in the 
standard agreement which they proposed. 

First of all, they proposed that the management of the 
companies should be practically turned over to the syndi- 
cate. Under the arrangement that was demanded, the syndi- 
cate of workers would appoint from their own membership 
such important executives as assistant general manager, as- 
sistant general sales manager, assistant manager of produc- 
tion, and others of like importance. The number of con- 
fidential or administrative positions which would be left 
under control of the companies was so limited as to make 
proper management and supervision of the companies by 
them impossible. 

No reduction in the number of men employed could 
be made without the consent of the syndicate. 

In refineries, terminals, and main offices, no employees 
were to be transferred, moved, or relocated without the ex- 
press consent of the syndicate. 

Complete free medical, surgical, and dental service, re- 
gardless of whether the illness or injury was occupational, 
was to be provided by the companies to all employees and 
their families; and the term ‘family’ was specifically defined 
as including not only a man’s wife and children, but his 
grandparents, great grandparents, grandchildren, and even 
his sisters and brothers under sixteen years of age. 

Pensioning of able workmen, irrespective of age, but 
with minimum service of 20 years, and disability retire- 
ment, were to be provided, the cost to be borne entirely by 
the companies. 

The companies were to maintain for the exclusive use 
and benefit of the syndicate, and at company expense, offices 
and meeting halls. 

The companies were to provide, at their own expense, 
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free automotive transportation, with cars and chauffeurs, 
for syndicate leaders, to facilitate their travels on syndicate 
business. 

Syndicate delegates to syndicate conventions were to 
receive full salary for an unlimited time, plus ten pesos 
daily for personal expenses, and there was to be no limit as 
to the frequency of such conventions. In addition to this, 
the companies would be required to pay first-class railway 
transportation for an unspecified number of delegates at- 
tending syndicate conventions. 

Companies were to furnish overalls and laundering 
service for all workmen. 

Vacation and holiday demands transcended the bounds 
of all reason to a fantastic degree. Here are some of them: 

The companies were required to furnish first-class rail- 
way accommodations to and from any place selected by 
workers for their vacation, with no limitation as to distance 
or even as to the country to be visited. 

In addition to the regular vacations, three-day leaves 
of absence with pay were to be granted to any workman up- 
on his request at any time, with no limit as to frequency. 
Besides this, any number of workmen could absent them- 
selves without pay for go days, and the employer was obli- 
gated to reinstate them if they returned within that period. 
Thus, the employer never could be sure of continuity of 
operations. 

The legal holidays, bonus days, vacations and feast 
days, as demanded by the syndicate, left only 223 days a 
year of work days, yet payment was required for the full 
365 days. Furthermore, the standard contract called not 
only for greatly increased base pay, but for extra pay for 
work under certain conditions, many of which are encoun- 
tered daily under normal operations. If, for example, a 
weekly rest day, an obligatory rest day, and a holiday hap- 
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pened to fall on the same date, a man working on that date 
was to receive four times his normal pay. For work at cer- 
tain heights, in marshy areas, or in temperatures often met 
in normal operations, workers were to receive three times 
their normal pay. Double pay was to be received for out- 
door jobs performed in the rain. And finally, the new scale 
of wages provided for a 40-hour week, but with 56 hours 
pay, or for a full seven days. 

As I have indicated, the Labor Board allowed the de- 
mands of the syndicate leaders substantially as I have out- 
lined them to you. Some of these demands were impossible 
of fulfillment by the companies and other demands took the 
management of the properties out of the hands of the com- 
panies and placed it in the hands of the syndicate leaders. 
In this situation, the oil companies appealed to the Mexi- 
can courts. 

Almost from the moment the appeal was submitted, 
there were indications that influence was being brought to 
bear on the Supreme Court to sustain the award of the 
Labor Board, regardless of the merits of the case. During 
a visit to Tampico in February, the Minister of Labor told 
newspaper men and others that he was convinced the Su- 
preme Court’s decision would be in favor of the syndicate, 
and the press reported him as saying in one address that the 
Court’s decision would be carried into effect regardless of 
the “Colossus of the North.” About a week before the 
Court’s decision was rendered, a prediction that the award 
would be upheld was made, before the annual convention of 
the largest syndicate federation in Mexico, by the attorney 
and secretary of that body, who at the same time denounced 
foreign capital. President Cardenas himself addressed this 
convention and declared that the foreign oil companies were 
inimicable to Mexico and that they were trying to bring 
about an economic crisis. 
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One of the justices of the Supreme Court was an asso- 
ciate of a high official of the syndicate. The oil companies 
challenged his right to sit with the other four justices in the 
case. This justice excused himself from joining the opinion 
of the Court, but he denounced the companies in court from 
the bench before the draft of the decision was read. He 
freely admitted that he sided with the syndicate, and assert- 
ed that it was his conviction that the duty of Supreme Court 
justices was to pass upon the issue from a revolutionary po- 
litical aspect and not upon a basis of law. 

In view of all this, it is hardly to be wondered at that 
the Supreme Court’s decision sustained the award of the 
Labor Board. 

Faced by this situation, the oil companies, making a 
final effort to effect a settlement, offered to comply fully by 
expending the sums demanded in the Supreme Court deci- 
sion. The offer was conditioned upon the retention of con- 
trol of management in the hands of the companies. This 
offer was made to the Chief of the Labor Department of 
Mexico on the 12th day of last March, six days before the 
issuance of the expropriation decree. I mention this date, 
because it has been stated by President Cardenas and others 
that this offer came too late, inferring that it was a matter 
of hours prior to the issuance of the expropriation decree. 
It was made on March 12; and it was six days after this, on 
March 18, that President Cardenas signed the decree direct- 
ing that the properties of the oil companies be taken over by 
the government. 

By taking this action, President Cardenas ignored the 
plain provisions of the Labor Law, which sets forth an en- 
tirely different procedure to be followed when an employer 
fails to accept an award of the Labor Board. But that is 
not all. 

He did not even comply with the provisions of the ex- 
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propriation law under which his action was taken, for such 
compliance would have required a preliminary hearing to 
designate and make certain the property to be expropriated. 
This was not done, and to this good day no list of the prop- 
erties taken has been made. Government officials have even 
taken over oil fields and other properties belonging to com- 
panies that were not mentioned in the decree at all. It is in 
order to say here that this expropriation law, used by Presi- 
dent Cardenas as a basis for his decree of March 18, was 
denounced by the Bar Association of Mexico and by other 
Mexican organizations as unconstitutional on several counts, 
when it was pending before Congress. But aside from this, 
President Cardenas did not comply with its provisions. 

President Cardenas, of course, has announced that 
Mexico will pay for these oil properties. But there are two 
things to which I want to call attention in connection with 
this announcement. The first is that it has been a tenet of 
international law for centuries that adequate compensation 
must be paid for expropriated property before it is taken, 
and that no title passes until such compensation is made. 
And the other thing is that Mexico is entirely without the 
ability to pay for these properties. 

There can be no question about the principle of inter- 
national law applicable to this situation. It is that only pay- 
ment for expropriated property establishes title to it. In- 
deed, the act of expropriation itself implies the payment of 
fair and effective compensation of the market value of the 
property. Unless payment is made in cash and at or before 
the time when the owner is separated from his property, it 
is not compensation within the meaning universally recog- 
nized. In view of this, the government of Mexico can have 
no valid title, recognized by the nations of the world, to 
the oil properties it has seized because it has not paid for 
them and paid in cash. 
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Now, Mexico is notoriously unable to pay. It has an 
internal agrarian debt estimated by Mexican newspapers 
at one and a half billion pesos, the equivalent of four hun- 
dred million dollars; and its external debt, which is in de- 
fault as to both principal and interest, amounts to more 
than nine hundred seventy million dollars. ‘The Mexican 
government has confessed that it cannot pay even the an- 
nual interest due on this existing external debt. How then 
could it undertake to pay anything like the vast sum repre- 
sented in the adequate value of the oil properties it has 
seized? Whatever may be said to the contrary, and no mat- 
ter who may say it, the fact is that Mexico cannot pay for 
these properties. 

I have now given the essential facts connected with this 
matter. I have shown that the seizure of these oil properties 
was the culminating event of a series of circumstances, ex- 
tending back to 1917, during which the purpose to bring 
about such a seizure had persisted unabated. 

I have shown that the extreme demands of the syndi- 
cate leaders were drawn with the full knowledge that the 
companies could not comply with them and continue to do 
business in Mexico. 

I have shown that syndicate leaders who are power- 
ful politically, a cabinet minister, the President of Mexico, 
and finally a member of the Supreme Court who had stud- 
ied the case with his colleagues, all made statements which 
had the effect of improperly influencing the Supreme Court 
in its decision on the award. 

I have shown further that the seizure of the oil prop- 
erties was effected in utter disregard of the provisions of 
Mexican law, in defiance of guarantees provided for in the 
Constitution of Mexico, and in violation of the precepts of 
international law, and of common justice and equity. 

And finally, I have shown that the government of 
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Mexico cannot establish valid title to the properties it has 
seized, because it has not paid for them and because it is 
entirely unable to pay for them. 

In view of all these circumstances, there is only one 
course open to the Mexican Government. It must restore 
the properties to their owners. 
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PEDRO LOCO... 
by J. Frank Dobie 


P .. Loco, some say, was one of old Victorio’s Apaches 
before a Mexican woman cut him off. Others say he was 
as Mexican as anybody, a descendant of the peon that the 
Conde de Majalca left to guard his property when the 
War of Mexican Independence ran all the Spaniards out 
of the country. 

Whatever his antecedents, no particular interest or 
property had been attached to his person until one day in 
1890 when he appeared at the Banco Nacional de Mexico 
in Chihuahua City with a few flat-cut emeralds, some jew- 
elry that might have adorned a holy churchman or a holy 
image, a small chunk of crude gold, and one of the old-time 
bars of silver weighing some 2,000 ounces—twice as much 
as the regulation bar has weighed since Spain lost Mexico. 
The banker struck a bargain and was curious; Pedro took 
the money and was silent. Within a few months he was back 
again with another parcel of treasure stuff. The banker 
paid for it, was more curious, and set spies to watch Pedro. 

Pedro did not come to him again, but there were other 
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buyers and Pedro sold to them. Traffic in bullion and stuff 
out of old hoards is still common enough in Chihuahua 
City. The banker’s spies learned nothing. Before long peo- 
ple began calling Pedro “Don.” He set up an establish- 
ment. It was not so magnificent as it was ample, its adobe 
walls and patios squandering over a whole square of ground. 
It had to be ample to accommodate all the uncles, aunts, 
cousins unto the remotest degree and even the kin of god- 
fathers and godmothers that settled down on Don Pedro 
and his wife. It took money to keep such a household in 
corn and frijoles, and during the dark of the moon at ir- 
regular intervals Don Pedro continued to bring in modest 
amounts of silver to barter. 

His movements were more and more watched. It was 
daylight knowledge that when he left Chihuahua City, he 
went northwest to Sacramento. Thence his movements 
blurred and faded out, as if he had turned into a “fool” 
(Mearns) quail that squats unseen against a rock in open 
view. All interested parties, however, were sure that Don 
Pedro went on from Sacramento into the mountain region 
of the strongholds of Victorio of the Apaches. In the Vic- 
torino was where the Conde de Majalca had his mine, enor- 
mously rich in silver output, before the War of Independ- 
ence ended him. It is told that he used to make a trip to 
Mexico City once a year, carrying four hundred bars of 
silver, his guard, servants and muleteers numbering four 
hundred persons. The little village of Majalca, in the Vic- 
torino, bears his name. Before he was killed on the long 
road to a ship that would sail him over the sea, he had hid- 
den not only his own fine possessions but the riches of the 
Chihuahua Cathedral in a cave near his mine, or in a cham- 
ber of the mine itself. 

Now, among those who dogged Don Pedro, trying to 
find the store from which he got his silver, was one Carlos 
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Avalos, a “tiger” of political notoriety. By many ways he 
brought pressure to bear against Don Pedro. He perse- 
cuted him through other politicians. He cajoled him, set 
traps for him, played the bloodhound himself. One time 
he waylaid Don Pedro in the Sacramento Canyon and there 
attempted by brute force to make him talk. Don Pedro re- 
mained calm and silent. Avalos tied him and tortured him, 
but the Indian in him was adamant. 

“Then, damn you,” concluded Avalos, “I'll fix you so 
you can’t talk even if you want to.” 

Pedro was pinioned arms and legs, helpless. His tor- 
turer had two forty-penny nails. He drove them into the 
jaws of the silent man, one on either side of his face, nail- 
ing the upper to the lower jaw. He rode off, leaving Pedro 
tied and nailed. A wood-carrier came along with his burro 
and rescued Pedro. He recovered, but to the end of his 
days he carried deep scars in his face and was “un poco 
loco’’—a little crazy. Henceforth he was Pedro Loco. But 
he was not too loco still to go in secret and come back in 
secret with gold and silver and jewelry and the flat-cut 
emeralds. And he was not too loco to keep his jaws closed. 

Once, however, once only, he relented. He had a very 
dear friend who was in desperate need and who was very 
deferential. This friend was Felipe Jimenez. 

“The first day,” Felipe used to tell, “we rode our mules 
up the canyon a way from Sacramento and camped. When 
we ate our supper, the wild turkeys were gobbling around 
us in every direction. About dark Pedro Loco turned his 
mule loose, saying that it would go home by itself and that 
from now on he would go afoot and guide my mule. We 
rode on for three hours maybe, and I knew we were get- 
ting into the mountains of the Rancho Guerachic”—another 
name for Majalca. 

“Ata certain place Pedro Loco blindfolded me fast and 
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hard. On foot he followed behind my mule driving it. Of 
course the canyon twists and the wind in it shifts and 
changes too. But I was keeping very alert and noted every 
change of the direction. I was sure that we left the Sac- 
ramento Canyon and turned up a canyon that cuts in from 
the north. We did not ride more than an hour before we 
stopped. I heard the sounds of rocks. Then Pedro Loco 
told me to get down. He led me over some boulders. For 
a short distance we crawled. When he took the blindfold off 
me, we were in a cave and two sotol stalks were burning to 
light it. It was not the light that almost blinded me; it was 
the heap of precious stones, of gold, most of all, of silver 
bullion, and also of jewelry. There were beautiful crosses 
and fine plate, candle sticks, and holy vessels. 

““Flelp yourself,’ Pedro Loco said. I did. Then when 
my pockets were full, he put the blind on me, tighter than 
before. I crawled again. I heard the sound of loose rocks— 
very, very dim the sound was. My mule went forward. I 
knew we were not returning over the same route. My brain 
was not blind like my eyes. I began fraying the blanket I 
wore and dropping the shreds. I was marking the trail to 
come back over. I felt on my face the cold breeze of dawn. 
We kept traveling, Pedro Loco close at my mule’s heels 
and I dropping here and there a shred of the blanket. 

“At length we halted. I heard a dog bark. It must 
have been a dog at the Rancho Guerachic, for there is no 
other ranch in that part of the Victorino. 

“““Get down,’ Pedro Loco said. These were the first 
words he had spoken since leaving the cave. I did not like 
their tone. I obeyed. I could smell the dawn. When the 
blind came off, I saw that we were on a mountain. Pedro 
Loco was standing there with his hands full of woolen 
shreds. 


“Flere is your blanket,’ he said. ‘Your wife can weave 
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it back together.’ Then he gave me a kick. I felt too cheap 
to kick back. ‘You cannot betray me,’ he said. ‘Go home!’ 

“T left him standing there and rode back to Chihuahua 
City. I sent to San Antonio, in Texas, for my brothers to 
come and help me get the wealth. For five years we sought. 
All I know is that Pedro Loco showed me the treasure. He 
told me he had located it while he was a warrior with Vic- 
torio.” 

In the fall of 1908 Victor Lieb and Bill Adams, two 
American mining men who had been in Chihuahua for 
years and were familiar with the facts and traditions con- 
nected with Pedro Loco and his secret treasure, determined 
to exert superior Anglo-American intelligence and find the 
wealth. They disguised their purpose by getting permits to 
prospect for minerals in the Victorino. Lieb sent for a blood- 
hound out of the stock employed by the state penitentiary 
in Texas. He engaged as a helper a Pima Indian noted for 
his trailing ability. The dog proved to be marvelously keen 
of scent and was soon taught to trail silently on the leash. 

November passed and December was passing. With- 
out doubt Pedro Loco would make a trip out before Christ- 
mas. Lieb and Adams had their camp above Sacramento 
in the mouth of the canyon gorge. On the evening of De- 
cember 20 Pedro Loco rode up on his mule, saluted the two 
Americans in a friendly manner, drank some coffee, and 
rode on. At dark they followed, the bloodhound silently 
straining on the leash. The trail turned out of the main 
canyon and up a box canyon cutting in from the north— 
the route that the blindfolded Felipe was so sure of. 

It was pitch dark. About half a mile up this side can- 
yon the bloodhound suddenly ceased to trail, whined in fear, 
bolted back the way he had come, and jerked with such vio- 
lence on the thong, which Lieb for safety’s sake had tied 
around his waist, that he broke it. Among the rocks and 
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trees hidden in the pitchy darkness the winds were howling. 
Lieb and Adams turned back also. They found the dog 
in camp. Impatiently they awaited daylight. When light 
dawned, they took the bloodhound and the expert Pima 
trailer and set out. At the mouth of the box canyon, the 
bloodhound refused to go farther. The Pima proceeded, but 
soon it was apparent that instead of trailing he was merely 
going ahead. He could “trail a hummingbird almost,” but 
he could not follow Pedro Loco’s tracks. In places the steep 
slopes of the canyon wall are covered with talus. It seemed 
likely that Pedro Loco’s cave had an entrance hidden by 
the talus, but not one sign of it could be found. 

On Christmas Eve Lieb and Adams were back in Chi- 
huahua City. The cold norther and the bright sun were 
keeping most of the permanent population of the great 
plaza lined up against the warmth-absorbing walls. Only 
the blanketed and the coated could be at ease on the benches. 
And there in the windy sunshine the two Americanos saw 
Pedro Loco. He was wrapped in the blue coat he always 
wore and sat humped up like an old buzzard. He looked 
at the pair of prospectors and grinned. They could not 
resist pausing for a few words. 

“T thought you’d have that fine dog with you,” Pedro 
Loco said. 

One thing leads to another. Living in Chihuahua City 
at this time was a fairly rich and unfairly grasping Ameri- 
can whose name may be indicated by the letter C. C stands 
for Coyote, but I never have understood why human beings 
want to libel coyotes and burros. C was, of course, in the 
mining business. At various times he had employed Victor 
Lieb and Bill Adams to examine properties for him and 
do other work. He now came to them saying that he wanted 
two or three locations out in the Victorino country exam- 
ined. 
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They told him they had just been prospecting in that 
region, had geologized it thoroughly, and failed to find the 
least indication of mineralization—no matter what the 
Conde de Majalca had found. But C had some money to 
spend on these prospects, he said, and was going to spend 
it. The pardners engaged to make the examinations he 
wanted. 

After they had spent about two weeks in the Victorino, 
C came out and agreed that further exploration was use- 
less. The next morning the prospectors told their mozo 
to pack up, and the outfit started back towards Chihuahua 
City. But just as they were leaving camp, an oldish Indian 
whom Victor Lieb had once bought a panther-killing stal- 
lion from and had more than once hired as a helper rode 
up. He was a Mexicanized Indian who lived away back 
in the mountains, where he had a few head of stock and a 
corn patch. 

“Listen, Don Victoriano,” the Indian said, “I have 
been wanting to see you for a long time. I know something 
that will interest you.” 

He got off his horse, pulled an old brass-bellied forty- 
four Winchester rifle from the deer-hide scabbard on his 
saddle, laid it between some rocks, and carefully sighted it. 

“Look,” he said. 

Victor Lieb knelt and looked out beyond the line of 
sights. 

“What do you see?” asked the Indian. 

“T see the mountains.” 

“Yes, and you see the gap where the Arroyo de los 
Fresnos comes out from them. That is thirty miles from 
here. On a little mesa on the right hand side of that gap 
is an old smelter. I have seen it. Cutting in to the gap a 
little beyond is the Cafion Cantada. Vaqueros tell me that 
between the smelter and the mouth of the Cantada there are 
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ruins of a mining camp. Go there and perhaps you will 
find something.” 

Lieb and his partner had supplies enough to last three 
or four weeks. They had nothing to do. They decided to 
investigate. C wanted to be in on the chance also. He even 
offered to finance the expedition, and on these terms he was 
taken in, the three to share equally whatever might be found. 

The gap of the Arroyo de los Fresnos proved to be an 
ideal camp—water, wood, deer all around, turkeys so gen- 
tle they would come into camp, grass belly deep, and bear. 
The ruined smelter had an oak tree growing out of it that 
looked to be hundreds of years old. Scattered here and there 
around were signs of ancient workings, but the slag about 
the smelter—rich slag—showed that it had not come from 
these workings. The problem was to find the origin of the 
slag. 

Lieb decided to move camp from the smelter over to 
the ruins of the old mining camp, not a great distance off. 
The outfit moved, and Lieb took his horse to stake him out 
on a little bench. While the stake-rope was being tied, a fly 
or something caused the animal to stamp. The ground under 
the horse’s hoofs sounded hollow. At this moment Lieb’s 
eye caught sight of an outcropping vein. He yelled for the 
mozo to bring a pick. The whole camp came running. 

Digging down at the exact spot where the horse had 
stamped, the men very shortly struck a layer of logs. They 
were of the enduring juniper and were as sound as they had 
been the day they were buried—no doubt fully two centu- 
ries before. The rocks and soil above them all having been 
removed, the logs were lifted out. They covered the mouth 
of a shaft. Leading down into the shaft were the old-time 
chicken ladders, notched logs, still slick from the wear of 
moccasins and bare feet of Indian miners. The ladder ap- 
peared to be as sound as the juniper logs. Getting lights, 
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robes, and other equipment, the discoverers began to descend. 

For three hundred feet they climbed down. The air 
was dry, and not a log of the ladder was shaky. At the bot- 
tom against a highly mineralized ledge were the remains of 
a fire, which had no doubt been built to heat the rock, 
against which water would then be dashed to make it split. 
Beside the charcoals were several o//as—earthen pots—in 
which water had doubtless been carried. There, too, were 
several zurrones—the bags of rawhide in which the native 
miners carried their burdens of ore upward, suspending 
them from the forehead. Truly this was a lost mine worth 
finding. This was the ore that had been worked at the 
smelter and left such rich slag. 

Lieb drew up all the papers for denouncing the mine. 
He placed the papers in his instrument box, which was 
never locked. ‘They would have to be filed with the gov- 
ernment. That night C left, saying he had to get back to 
Chihuahua City and would meet his pardners there. He 
rode to a railway station not so distant as the City, but 
Lieb and Adams agreed they would load a mule with se- 
lected ore samples and go in horseback. When they reached 
Chihuahua City a week later and Lieb went to get his pa- 
pers to file them, they were gone. They had been filed by 
C under his own name alone. 

How bad luck followed him; how the Madero Revo- 
lution came on and a pair of gringos slipped out, took pos- 
session of the mine and were working it when bandits sur- 
prised them with bullets; how Pancho Villa sent the sol- 
dier of fortune Holmdahl after the bandits; how he chased 
two of them horseback into the corral at the Rancho Guer- 
achic, jumped his horse over the rock wall, and then with 
a sixshooter killed them at such close quarters that he came 
out of the horseback duel powder-burned but unwounded 
—all this is hardly a part of the story. 
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Was the mine that Victor Lieb’s horse found one of 
Majalca’s old mines? It was a good mine, but nobody 
knows its authentic history. 

“No, that was not Majalca’s mine,” Italian Joe as- 
serted. 

We were where all trails begin—in the plaza under 
the old bullet-pitted cathedral in Chihuahua City. Many 
years had passed since Pedro Loco had made his last trail- 
less trip and been added to the legended past. 

“The reason why I have been poor for thirty years,” 
Italian Joe went on, “is that Majalca property—Pedro 
Loco.” 

I looked at Joe’s sockless feet, clad in moccasins made 
of strings. I gave him a match to light the long cigarette 
he had rolled in a shuck. About every minute as we talked, 
one of the two hundred shine boys that belong to Chihuahua 
came along begging to polish my shoes. 

“And I have found it,” Italian Joe went on, “but not 
where many think it is. I found it by accident. I was 
camped in the Victorino prospecting. One evening I saw 
a man and a boy coming down the mountain with two little 
mules dragging pine logs. When they saw me, they asked 
me where the water was. I knew then they were not of that 
part of the mountains. I told them. They watered their 
mules and made camp. That night the man and I talked 
of many things. 

“He told me of a way-bill he had seen to Majalca’s 
mine and treasure. He described a canyon, a seep spring, 
a marked rock, and other points the way-bill called for. I 
told him about old Pedro Loco. We decided to look for the 
mine. It was a terribly dry year. We got into the canyon 
that way-bill called for. We came to the seep spring, but 
it was as dry as a bone and the ferns there were all dead. 
After one day of thirst we quit looking for the mine and 
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went to looking for water. On the evening of the second 
day I shot a rabbit and we drank the blood. The next morn- 
ing we came to the most twisted tangle of trails I have ever 
seen. They were centuries old, not an animal track on them. 
I decided to try an experiment. 

“We unsaddled and turned our mules loose with drag 
ropes on. They headed south and struck a fast walk. We 
followed and before long caught up with them on a little 
mesa. We brought them back to the saddles and again 
turned them loose. They were too dry to notice the dry 
grass. Again they headed south. I told my pardner that 
we would catch the mules now, saddle them, and give them 
their heads. I knew they had smelled water. After travel- 
ing about a mile, I saw a rock with carving on it, but I 
was too thirsty to see straight or to care about anything 
but water. Less than an hour later the mules brought up 
at a little spring unmarked by a single bush or tree. 

“After a while I went back to the rock. ‘This was what 
was carved on its face: 


“T guess you understand that the R M means REAL 
DE MAJALCA—Majalca’s mines. We never could find 
the way into the storage cave though. I have been back to 
that region many, many times. I know Pedro Loco went 
there too. That is why I say the Pedro Loco Mine has kept 
me poor. I wish I had never seen the sign. It has kept me 
from profitable pursuits.” 

Then Italian Joe launched out to give me for the tenth 
time his intimate knowledge of the great and famous Tayo- 
pa Mine, the richest mine ever found or lost in the Sierra 


Madre of the North. 
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SAILING THE PRAIRIES... 
by Stanley Vestal 


T... WE MOVE over the plains at such a rapid rate, pass- 
ing houses, fences, farms and ranches in such quick succes- 
sion, that we seldom realize what an effect the vast open 
stretches of grass lands produced upon the plodding pio- 
neers. The game is gone, the grass swept away by grazing 
herds, and the water table sunk so low that lush vegetation 
is to be found only in patches here and there. The prairie 
has vanished, its immensity broken into innumerable pieces. 

But one has only to read the books and diaries of our 
ancestors to see that they were profoundly affected by the 
“boundless plain,” the “sea of grass,” the “prairie ocean.” 
They named their wagons “prairie schooners,” they laid 
their course by compass, where trails were missing (as on 
the Cimarron Desert), and they named some of their towns, 
where the trails converged on the edge of the plains, Port 
this and Port that. It was natural that a nation which, in 
the early decades of the last century, was so given to sea- 
faring should think of the Great Plains, the Great Ameri- 
can Desert, in terms of those vaster watery deserts, the seven 
seas. Many of the pioneers who crossed the plains to Cali- 
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fornia or Oregon came from the seaboard, and were famil- 
iar with ships and salt water. 

But even those who lived inland in the more wooded 
portions of the states found themselves in a new world be- 
yond the Missouri River. They came out of the woods, 
made acquaintance with the stars and acquired an almost 
Indian awareness of the points of the compass. Many of 
them wondered that the cross played so large a part in In- 
dian symbolism, and attributed the fact to earlier contact 
with Christians, or traced it to some supposed connection 
with the Lost Tribes of Israel. But the cross was simply 
the Indian’s symbol for the four directions radiating from 
the center. How many Indian songs begin: “at the center 
I stand?” This would seem nonsensical egotism in a wood- 
ed, hilly country, but nothing could be more natural to a 
man alone in the vastness of the open plains. I have yet to 
find an old-time warrior of the plains tribes who would 
admit that he had ever been lost. Even in cloudy weather, 
darkness or strange country, he had a sense of direction, a 
sense of position, like that of a sailor at sea. It is this fact 
which explains the old jest about the white man who found 
an Indian far from camp, and asked him if he was lost. The 
reply was, “Injun not lost; tipi lost.’ The red man stood 
always at the center of four winds. And they were always 
blowing. 

This habitual awareness of the four directions soon 
communicated itself to white settlers in the plains region. 
They were always “square with the world,” because they 
were always conscious of sunrise and sundown. I remem- 
ber, as a boy, hearing two such men who had come into 
our house to install a stove. Though they were indoors, and 
the movements to be made were only a matter of inches, one 
of them said, “Shove her a little south.” 

Such relics of pioneer feeling for the points of the com- 
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Pass give some faint hint of the necessity for proper orienta- 
tion felt by the men who first ventured upon the “uncharted 
prairies.” But it can be read between the lines of every book 
of early western travels. 


It is therefore no cause for surprise that some, or at 
least one, of those pioneers actually attempted to navigate 
the plains. Though not perhaps a fact of great importance 
to our national history, it has a certain interest. I have re- 
corded here all that I have been able to learn about it. 

Some years ago, while doing research among old Sioux 
warriors, I heard Chief White Bull tell of his first expe- 
rience with wheeled vehicles. He and a war party had gone 
south of the Black Hills, and had come upon the iron rails 
stretching across the plain. The younger men had no idea 
what they were, and stared at the parallel strips of metal 
laid upon logs in complete mystification. While they were 
watching, something came bobbing along the track, stopped, 
and a number of men got off. They built a fire and began 
to cook. That was something the Sioux understood. They 
charged, and the white men got on the handcar and bobbed 
up and down, making their escape as quickly as possible. 
The Sioux ponies could not catch them. They got away. 
While the Sioux devoured the provisions left behind, they 
were startled to see something much larger coming along 
the rails, making a big smoke. White Bull thought it some 
monstrous animal. But when it arrived, it stopped, men 
with guns came out of it, and ran the Sioux off. It was 
White Bull’s first view of a locomotive. 


In recent years he has gone up in an airplane, at his 
own request, and in telling the incident of the locomotive 
he laughed and remarked that he was not afraid then, be- 
cause the chief had told them the thing could not leave the 
tracks. “If they had chased us over the prairies with auto- 
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mobiles, and turned on the headlights,” he said, “we would 
be running still!” 

At the time of this talk, his cabin was filled with Indian 
listeners. No one ventured to interrupt at the time. But 
afterward a young man came to me and said that his grand- 
father could tell of a vehicle which ran without anything 
to pull it, long before White Bull’s time. I found the story 
only hearsay, and paid little attention to it. The teller 
wished chiefly to impress me with the fact that, unlike Chief 
White Bull and his friends, the teller’s people had not run 
from the strange craft. I was inclined to think that the nar- 
rator was making up something to glorify his own connec- 
tions, out of jealousy of the fame of White Bull, whose life 
I was writing. Moreover, as what he told was not, at first, 
clear, seemed wildly improbable, and was only hearsay at 
best, I did not attach much importance to the story. In any 
case, it had happened among the Arapahoes, he said, and a 
long time ago. The vehicle, he said, was much larger than 
any wagon, made no smoke and ran over the prairie faster 
than a race-horse. People rode on top of it, and carried a 
flag as big as a tipi. 

In my research, I have made it a rule to listen to any- 
one who wishes to talk, but to verify everything, and rely 
not at all upon hearsay. The Indian is a very literal ob- 
server, and when he sticks to what he himself has seen, is 
an unusually reliable informant. But once outside the 
bounds of personal experience, he has no criteria, and his 
stories are apt to be anything but plausible. 

Recently, while in the Public Library at Kansas City, 
Missouri, I came upon a story published in the Kansas City 
Star (August 6, 1905), in which an old-timer related his 
recollections of the “Dryland Navy” financed by a small 
group of pioneer citizens at Westport in 1853. Since then, 
my respect for that old Sioux’s memoirs has considerably 
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increased. Unfortunately, he has now passed on to the 
Happy Hunting Grounds. 

As everyone knows, the trade with Santa Fe began in 
1821. At first Franklin, Missouri, was the jumping-off 
place. Then steamboats began to go up the river as far as 
Fort Osage, Blue Mills and Wayne City (then Ducker’s 
Ferry), a point within four miles of Independence, which 
then became the prairie port. But canny pioneers soon dis- 
covered that there was a better steamboat landing above, 
which they dubbed Westport Landing, and which has since 
become Kansas City. Westport had a good spring, groves 
for campers, ample grass for their animals, a landing above 
the Blue River (then often difficult to cross) and good stone 
for building. Sandbars in the river soon made Independ- 
ence unapproachable. By 1840 Westport had most of the 
trade; it had become the recognized outfitting port, and 
maintained its place until the first locomotive reached Santa 
Fe, New Mexico, on February 9, 1880. 

In 1853 an ex-sailor by the name of Thomas arrived 
in Westport. He had a Yankee scheme for navigating the 
prairies by wind-power. More, he had a small wagon 
mounted with a sail, and he lost no time in demonstrating 
his ability to travel in it, making the round trip from West- 
port to Council Grove (a distance of close upon three hun- 
dred miles) without the aid of man or beast. Then he pro- 
ceeded to talk turkey to a group of prosperous citizens of 
Westport, urging the formation of a company to build and 
operate a fleet of such vehicles for the Santa Fe trade. 
Though the arguments he used have not been recorded, it 
is easy to imagine what they must have been: speed, econ- 
omy (since no animals would be required) and complete 
freedom from the routine of the trail, since his “wind- 
wagon” required no water, wood or grass for its naviga- 
tion. 
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Duly impressed, a group of backers chipped in and 
financed the building of a super-windwagon. The Over- 
land Navigation Company included among its directors 
Dr. J. W. Parker, a leading physician; Henry Sager; Ben- 
jamin Newson, the Indian Agent; a young student of the 
law, J. J. Mastin; Thomas M. Adams, and the inventor, 
“Windwagon Thomas.” 

There was no difficulty in getting wagons built at West- 
port, for the outfitting of caravans was the principal busi- 
ness there. Apparently, the inventor was enough of a sailor 
to manufacture the nautical appurtenances. 

The result was a mammoth wagon, built after the fash- 
ion of a Conestoga prairie schooner like a crude boat. It 
was twenty-five feet long, seven feet in beam, with huge 
wheels, each twelve feet in diameter, with hubs as big as 
barrels. The sides of the wagonbox reached to the top of 
the wheels, making the interior six feet high, and above 
that was the deck. The wagon was rigged like a cat-boat, 


with the mast stepped well forward, and carried only a 
mainsail. The mast and sail towered twenty feet above 
deck. The vehicle, though made like a wagon, was in- 
tended to move backwards; that is, the tailgate of the wagon 


” 


was the prow of the “ship,” and the tongue was somehow 
brought up and over the stern to serve as a helm. 

When the windwagon was completed, the company as- 
sembled one fine day to witness a demonstration. Two yoke 
of oxen hauled the huge contrivance out upon the open 
plain, and the directors—with one exception—climbed 
aboard. Thomas took his place on deck, made sail and 
grasped the helm. Before embarking, he had fortified him- 
self with a number of potations. 

Away went the ship over the prairies, scooting over 
hills and gullies, tacking and veering over the plain. Dr. 
Parker, who knew what broken bones meant, followed on 
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his saddle mule. The speed made by the windwagon was 
so great as to amaze the passengers, accustomed as they were 
to nothing faster than a horse-drawn carriage. 

Intoxicated by the success of his plan—and perhaps by 
the stimulants he had imbibed—Windwagon Thomas shout- 
ed to his passengers below deck, ‘““Watch me run her against 
the wind.” He put the helm over, and the craft came round 
grandly. But then the wind caught her, and in spite of his 
endeavors, the windwagon went into reverse. Nothing he 
could do availed. Dr. Parker had to get himself and his 
mule out of the way pronto. The other passengers became 
frightened, but dared not jump out, high as they were above 
ground. Something had locked the steering gear, and the 
craft went sailing round and round in a mile-wide circle. 

This diminished the speed somewhat, and one by one 
the directors of the Overland Navigation Company aban- 
doned ship. The Captain was evidently determined to go 
down with colors flying. He remained on deck, until the 
mammoth vehicle brought up against a stake-and-rider 
fence on Turkey Creek. 

Nothing the inventor could say would induce the Com- 
pany to invest in the rest of the fleet. They had had enough 
of prairie seafaring. But the inventor was not downheart- 
ed. He got into his small model windwagon, and sailed 
away forever. 

So far the white man’s records. Now for the hearsay 
of the Indian. 

Somewhere north of the Santa Fe Trail (the Arkansas 
River) a white man travelling in such a vehicle encountered 
a camp of Arapahoes. The flag the Indians mentioned was 
evidently the sail, though the red men had no notion that 
it had anything to do with the movement of the craft. In 
that camp was a visiting Sioux, or perhaps a Cheyenne, 
from whom our cloudy story comes. Apparently, the In- 
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dians found Thomas stalled, or should we say becalmed? 
That would account for their boast that they did not run. 
But the windwagon did run later, after they had made 
friends with its navigator. Whither he sailed, or what be- 
came of him, my informant could not tell. 

Perhaps he sailed away, shooting buffalo from the 
after-deck; perhaps he was caught in a prairie-fire; or a 
sudden storm wrecked his craft. He may have run aground 
in some valley or ravine, where no wind could reach him, 
and no man came to haul him out upon the windy plain. 
Maybe some Indians less friendly than the Arapahoes shot 
him from his post and carried his hair away as a souvenir. 
Or maybe he dared not venture alone any farther upon the 
sea of grass, and turned back to the settlements, a disap- 
pointed man. At any rate, if the Indian yarn is true, he 
must have gone as far west as Walnut Creek (about 270 
miles from Westport) ; for that was the extreme eastern 
limit of the Arapaho buffalo hunters. 


But White Cow Walking is dead now, and if there is 
any other record of the business, I have never encountered 
it. Perhaps, somewhere in the interminable archives of the 
U. S. Patent Office, there is a file giving the specifications 
for the windwagon of one Mr. Thomas, Navigator of the 
Prairies of the Boundless West. 





FOUNDING THE NEWS... 


by Sam Acheson 


ITH A SLIGHT presumption, Anglo-Americans tend to 
date the history of Texas from their own arrival on the 
plains early in the Nineteenth Century. This view ignores, 
of course, some three centuries of earlier Spanish and 
French penetration—a vast and glamorous epoch, rich in 
the pageantry of plumed, mail-coated horsemen, explorers, 
soldiers, conquerors, Indian agents, traders, administrators, 
together with humbler friars on foot, spies, scapegrace no- 
blemen with some of the proudest names of Spain, hardy 
colonists who dared as much as those who sailed on the 
Mayflower. An exciting struggle against great odds—from 
Indian treachery to be found in innocent looking thickets 
to cut-throat jealousies within the early Texans’ own ranks 
—characterizes this more remote period. But, in these long 
decades, there is no record of a printing press ever having 
been brought to Texas. The diary of this far northeastern 
province of New Spain can be unearthed in old friar’s tales, 
in the charts of the conquistadores, and in the interminable 
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files of official correspondence between governors, inspec- 
tors-general, fiscales, viceroys, and the kings themselves. 

But at the dawn of the last century a new, slightly nasal 
cry of discovery was heard to the east. The sound was hu- 
man, if hardly Spanish. The Yankee had discovered Texas. 

Samuel Bangs, who was to father The News, holds a 
place in history as one of these first Americans to invade 
Texas. Since little is known of this pioneer printer’s life, 
he moves along the horizon as a somewhat mysterious, even 
legendary character. His short, stodgy frame, with large, 
almost bald head set well into the shoulders, appears like 
a half realized figure in some charcoal drawing. The nose 
is smudged to a bulb, and the left eye squints. Tradition had 
it for years that Bangs was a pirate. It is true that he first 
touched on Galveston Island just before Jean Laffite set up 
his rendezvous on the same sand bar. But he was not a 
pirate. 

Boston-born in the early years of the American Re- 
public, Bangs followed in the footsteps of a more famous 
New England printer. Once his apprenticeship had been 
served, he journeyed, as did Franklin, to Philadelphia. 
There he became imbued with the idea of Liberty for the 
peoples of Spanish-America. The City of Brotherly Love 
was a filibusterer’s paradise in those days. Idealistic Dons 
from Cartagena to Havana floated through the grog shops 
and taverns on chalky clouds of talk and smoke, finding 
ready ears among adventurous spirits who were too easily 
sold on plans to free Cuba or Mexico. 

There was much scheming about Texas. Already the 
ill-fated Gutierrez-Magee expedition to liberate that prov- 
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ince had been nursed in the cradle of American independ- 
ence. So the man who was to launch The News next ap- 
pears as a member of the similar Mina and Mier expedi- 
tion, which sailed from Baltimore early in 1817. The leaders 
hoped to salvage the cause of Mexican independence, which 
had been lost six years before by Hidalgo and his followers. 
They carried with them a small hand press recently im- 
ported from England. 

Down the Atlantic and around into the Mexican Gulf 
the ship steered its course, daily nearing the Texas coast, 
until one evening at sunset it crossed the bar and slid into 
the splendid but empty harbor on the bay side of Galveston 
Island. Here the revolutionists halted. Except for a flea- 
bitten band of coast Indians, there were no regular inhabi- 
tants on the island. Bangs could scarcely have imagined 
that such desolate ground would call him back twenty-odd 
years afterwards to help settle the fate of a nation. But 
there was immediate work at hand. He set up and printed 
the manifesto of the expedition, a call to Mexican patriots 
to take up arms against the Spanish tyrants. This document 
in Spanish was the first printing on the island and among 
the first on any Texas soil. 

After a few weeks of rest the expedition sailed on, 
bound this time for Tampico on the south, where its mem- 
bers debarked and began their march inland. But the sons 
of Mexico failed to rally to their banner, and Royalist 
forces swooped down like so many mountain eagles. 
Trapped, the filibusterers were massacred, almost without 
exception. Bangs was one of the few whose lives were spared, 
solely because he was a bird rarer than any eagle, a practi- 
cal printer. For the next few years he served his captors 
well, and, on the final winning of Mexican independence in 
1821, was acclaimed a hero. Receiving now the patriot’s 
reward, he was appointed official printer for the new State 
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of Coahuila—to which was soon added the territory of 
Texas. Bangs became one of the prominent citizens in the 
capital of Saltillo. He suffered only one minor mishap: 
when he was baptized into the Catholic faith by a padre 
somewhat deafened from years of frontier service, he heard 
himself rechristened José Manuel Bancs. 

When Bangs camped on Galveston Island in 1817, vir- 
tually all Texas was barren of the white man. Only San 
Antonio, two hundred miles to the west, Nacogdoches on 
the north, and a few other presidios and villas testified to 
the white man’s intention to settle it—if and when he got 
around to the task. But after the Austins gained lawful en- 
try into the province for themselves and party in 1820-21, a 
steady, ever-widening stream of settlers trickled in from the 
United States. Within nine years the flow had become so 
menacing that Mexican authorities tried stubbornly to 
check it. But it was too late. No such breach in the levee 
could be fixed while the westward surge of the Americans 
neared floodstage. Then, at the end of 1835, the flames of 
revolt broke out in Texas, adding horror to havoc in the 
eyes of the Mexicans. Soon Santa Anna’s army was rolling 
northward from Querétaro and Saltillo to stamp out the 
rebellion. 

The State printer of Coahuila-Texas now suffered the 
tortures of divided loyalty. He saw a nation that had hon- 
ored and profited him bent on slaughtering his own blood 
brothers. Unable to take either side in Texas’ quarrel with 
Mexico, Bangs returned to the United States. He settled in 
Mobile, took unto himself a wife, and proposed to rebuild 
his fortune through his craft. Thus he heard only from afar 
the story of the swift, bloody course of events in Texas in the 
spring of 1836—the fall of the Alamo, the massacre at Go- 
liad, the panicky retreat of the Texas army under Sam 
Houston; then the miraculous reversal of arms in which the 
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Texans, turning savagely on their pursuers at San Jacinto 
on April 21, routed and destroyed an army twice their 
number. 

The winning of Texas freedom is a drama in the clas- 
sic sense, which calls for the art of the poet and the histo- 
rian. Before this tale of heroism the stoutest cynic pauses 
in respect. But what came after San Jacinto is another mat- 
ter. For all of its noble poses and grander dreams, mixed in 
with many real achievements, the Republic of Texas at 
times barely missed becoming a farce. Heroes and villains 
who survived into this sequel soon lapsed into less heoic 
moods, and in the rebound of normal human passions and 
behavior, it is not always easy to tell them apart. 

As might have been expected, jockeying for political 
place caused a rash of newspapers to blossom overnight, 
once a treaty had been extorted from the morose Santa 
Anna. One of these, the Telegraph and Texas Register, 
proved exceptional. It had been founded on the eve of the 
Revolution at San Felipe de Austin by Gail Borden and his 
brother Thomas. It became the official organ of the pa- 
triots, and, after the fall of the Alamo, its fate was welded 
to that of Houston’s fleeing army. Halting at the temporary 
seat of government at Harrisburg, editors and printers had 
only put the forms to press on April 14, exactly one week 
before San Jacinto, when Santa Anna’s advance guard en- 
tered the town, captured the unlucky printers and dumped 
press and type into Buffalo Bayou. The editors managed to 
escape with a few copies of the issue. 

When the Republic was formally organized at Colum- 
bia late in 1836, a grateful Congress bought the publishers a 
new press, from which the reborn Telegraph was soon pub- 
lishing the country’s laws as well as chronicling the acts and 
speeches of its statesmen. In April of 1837 the Telegraph 
ended its odyssey, moving for the last time to the city of 
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Houston. This first permanent seat of government had been 
laid out some months before by developers who persuaded 
the Republic to choose it over Columbia. But the Tele- 
graph was sold shortly afterwards by its founders when 
Thomas Borden became collector of customs at Galveston 
and his brother Gail started his trek to greater fame as in- 
ventor and founder of America’s first condensed-milk in- 
dustry. 

The new owners were Jacob Cruger, a contracting 
printer with a flair for knowing Right People, and Dr. 
Francis Moore, Jr. The latter, a school teacher recently 
arrived from New York State, was to become the first nota- 
ble newspaper editor in Texas. His story impinges on that 
of both The News and the Civilian, the two other newspa- 
pers of the first rank which were spawned in the Republic 
of Texas. 

As the Hero of San Jacinto and unanimous choice for 
first president, Sam Houston in 1837 had good reason to 
consider himself the George Washington of Texas. But, 
like the father of the common country, he was never, in the 
eyes of his contemporaries, an unqualified hero above party 
or partisanship. Opposition, in fact, to this star pupil of 
Andrew Jackson supplies the one unfailing source of po- 
litical controversy, not only during the ten years of the Re- 
public but during the next twenty years of American state- 
hood as well. How The News came into being as a by- 
product of this squabble is a necessary part of the prelude. 

Next to Houston himself the most striking figure of 
the Republic is none other than that fine, gallant and highly 
lyrical son of the Old South, General Mirabeau Buonaparte 
Lamar. Since he was the spearhead of the anti-Houston 
party and became, in a sense, godfather to The News, it is 
necessary to salute his genius in passing. For genius he had, 
of a sort. Commander of the cavalry at San Jacinto, Sec- 
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retary of War in the provisional cabinet, second President 
of the Republic, and founder of the public school system 
of Texas, his claims on the gratitude of a people are valid. 
If posterity sometimes smiles at this “Troubadour” who, 
despite the charges of his enemies, did not pen verses to 
dark-eyed sefioritas while his incredible Santa Fe expedi- 
tion foundered in dust and the credit of the nation evaporat- 
ed under the brilliancy of his dreams, it would be unfair to 
forget his more solid accomplishments. 

Lamar’s first success was won as a journalist. In 1826, 
while still in his native Georgia, he founded the Columbus 
Enquirer. It was ushered into the world as a “literary as 
well as political paper... attached to the republican creed 
as exemplified in the administration of Thomas Jefferson.” 

In 1835, the year in which Bangs left Mexico to return 
to the United States, Lamar set out for Texas. His express 
purpose, odd as it may seem, was to write the history of that 
future empire. His first wife had died shortly before, he 
had been defeated for Congress, and his profits from the 
Enquirer encouraged his desire for historical research. 

Only the outbreak of the Texas Revolution forced La- 
mar to lay aside pen for sword, to suspend the writing of 
history in favor of its making. His bravery at San Jacinto, 
together with a strong political bent, conspired further to 
delay his satisfaction of Clio’s demands. The Georgian was 
raised to the vice-presidency with almost as much enthusi- 
asm as that which placed Houston in the chief executive’s 
chair in the closing days of 1836. From the first, little love 
was lost between the President of the Senate and the Presi- 
dent of the Republic. Before the prairies were green again 
Lamar’s plans were forming to capture the first office in 
Texas. Barred by the Constitution from succeeding him- 
self, Houston was equally determined that Lamar should 
not gain this honor. 
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If any public man ever believed in the power of the 
press, it was the first vice-president of Texas. Lamar had 
been a newspaperman himself and saw that, with the T'ele- 
graph and most of its struggling contemporaries bound by 
ties of patronage to the Houston Administration, he must 
find editorial support in other quarters. 

Whether Lamar ever owned any Texas paper outright 
under a dummy editor, or otherwise, is questionable. Yet, 
there is no doubt that he materially aided more than one 
aspiring moulder of public opinion to set up shop. This 
became obvious when his campaign for the presidency 
opened in 1838; new papers sprang to his support in Rich- 
mond, Brazoria, Nacogdoches, Houston and elsewhere. 
Sam Houston threw his influence, though, behind one of 
the other two candidates, and the issue hung in the balance. 
But journalism was not to decide it. Midway in the race, 
one opponent plunged without warning to his death from 
a boat in Galveston Bay; the second shortly afterwards 
killed himself with a shot through the temple; and Lamar 
was elected without opposition. 

Lamar’s worry about press support was only one among 
many that beset his administration. The United States had 
spurned the first offer of the Texans to join that Union. The 
new President set about, therefore, to make sure that Texas 
should remain forever free and independent. To this end 
he created a new capital at Austin, won recognition from 
England, France, Belgium and Holland, and began for- 
mulating elaborate plans for a University of Texas. But 
dismal red figures showed up unaccountably on the other 
side of the ledger; both the Santa Fe and Yucatan expedi- 
tions proved ghastly failures, Lamar’s merciless war 
against the Indians turned General Houston’s stomach, and 
all the while the country listed more and more perilously 
toward bankruptcy. 
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A deadly stream of criticism of these measures came 
from Galveston Island. It was fired from the columns of 
the Galveston Civilian which, although born in Houston 
in the spring of 1838, had been moved fifty miles to the 
new port city before that year was gone. Its artilleryman 
was the fiery young Kentuckian, Hamilton Stuart, life-long 
idolator of General Houston from the moment he heard of 
his victory at San Jacinto. The paper, at its start in Hous- 
ton, had been financed partly by Dr. Francis Moore, Jr., 
of the Telegraph. Stuart selected the name on his own re- 
sponsibility. It was his protest against the practice of salut- 
ing practically everybody in Texas, even General Houston’s 
enemies, with such titles as captain, major, colonel or gen- 
eral. 

Galveston, as a matter of fact, was beginning to assume 
importance in the life of the Republic when Lamar took 
office. It had been laid off in 1836 on a league of land at the 
east end of the island, for which the promoter had paid 
$50,000. The new seaport by 1839 was outstripping the 
older port of entry at Velasco farther west on the mainland. 
Lamar saw that it would become vastly more important, 
and set about building his political fences there, accord- 
ingly. Above all, he wanted a journal to offset Stuart’s 
Civilian. He dickered with John S. Evans, whose defunct 
Commercial Intelligencer had given the island its first news- 
paper for a few fitful months during the campaign year 
of 1838. 

“So you think it would be politic for me to establish 
at this time a Commercial and Political Paper upon the 
island,” Evans plaintively wrote Lamar in June of 1839, 
adding that “if so, would our Friends at Houston aid in sus- 
taining the enterprise?” 

But before Evans could get his answer, Samuel Bangs 
returned, unannounced, to Texas. 
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Along with his wife, Caroline, and her two brothers, 
George H. and Henry R. French, the forty-five-year-old 
printer landed at Houston with a small hand press, a quan- 
tity of type and little other baggage. He saw there was no 
outlet for his talents in the crowded newspaper world of 
the capital city of Texas. Perhaps he did not so much as 
talk with the President of the Republic, but it is a signifi- 
cant fact that Bangs continued without unpacking to Gal- 
veston where, on April 15, 1839, he began publication of 
a clamorous, pro-Lamar organ, the Daily Galvestonian. 
His two brothers-in-law served as editors of this immediate 
predecessor of The News of ‘Texas. 

Bangs could have had few illusions about the ability of 
Galveston alone to support a daily paper, populous as the 
place might seem in comparison with his memory of it 
twenty-two years earlier. (The Civi/ian and all other local 
rivals were weeklies.) At the time the island city had not 
1,000 inhabitants, including slaves. A friendly observer 
noted that, in the whole town, there were only 300 buildings 
“which a bold person would or might call houses.” Only 
one brick chimney was visible in the sprawling assembly of 
clapboard structures, each of which sat on wooden blocks 
about two feet off the ground. Even the stores struggled to 
keep chins above the mud in rainy weather. Citizens shared 
the poorly defined streets with pigs, “whose ears and tails 
were cropped by dogs roaming at will.” 


The Galvestonian managed to continue publication 
through most of Lamar’s two-year term of office. But when 
an anxious populace in 1841 returned Sam Houston to the 
presidency, partly in rebuke of the Georgian’s extrava- 
gances, the paper passed into troubled waters. Its timbers 
shivered, then it sank with all hands on board. Fortunately, 
the waters were shallow. 
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Texas itself needed a skilled pilot as 1842 opened. With 
its “redbacks” almost worthless, its credit exhausted, and 
Mexico threatening to reconquer the land momentarily, the 
prospect was indeed gloomy. Six years had passed and the 
United States had merely recognized, not guaranteed, the 
independence of Texas. President Houston at this point 
swaggered up and took a hand in the great game of inter- 
national poker. He was a past master at the art of bluffing. 
For, he made it clear, Texas could call on powerful friends 
across the water, even if the American Union were indif- 
ferent. Since annexation to the United States seemed a dead 
issue, the Republic would entertain offers of a protectorate 
from Great Britain. 

Instantly there were bitter realignments in Texas. La- 
mar, whose dreams of a Southwestern Empire overshad- 
owed even Aaron Burr’s “conspiracy,” would ultimately de- 
mand annexation. England’s “notorious,” oft-repeated pol- 
icy of fostering the abolition of Negro slavery, at all times 
and in all places, became a red herring which the anti-Hous- 
ton party dragged across Texas. Southern slave owners, led 
by John C. Calhoun, rose as one man in Washington in be- 
half of the émigré planters of Texas. They, too, demanded 
annexation of an adjoining territory which, it was believed, 
was capable of growing more cotton than all the rest of the 
United States. 

In this state of alarm and dissension, Bangs launched 
his second and more famous journal on Galveston Island— 
The Daily News—in the spring of 1842. In more ways than 
one, it seemed merely a revival or continuation of his Daily 
Galvestonian. 

There was little in the puny, four-page sheet appear- 
ing on the morning of April 11 to give promise of either a 
long life or a prosperous one. The date itself seemed incon- 
sequential. Bangs least of all had any premonition that 
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April 11, 1842, would go down in the annals of Republic 
and State as the birthday of the oldest business institution 
in Texas, the first of more than 35,000 days in the life of a 
newspaper. Nothing about the mite suggested its future as 
the imperious “Old Lady by the Sea,” or its present day ex- 
pression in The Dallas Morning News. No copy of that 
first issue is extant. But from one for April 19 which came 
to light many years ago, its exact birthday has been fixed. 

The News was born in a one-room, unpainted shack on 
the Strand near its juncture with Tremont Street. It is 
known that it came into being in the same building and on 
the same press that had served the lamented Galvestonian. 
The actual scene may be reconstructed in imagination. 
Throughout the preceding night, Bangs and one of his 
brothers-in-law, George H. French, probably worked at 
the delivery. The air must have been thick with tobacco 
smoke and the smell of printing, while sperm candles prob- 
ably gave the only light in the room. In this tipsy flare the 
figures of the two men cast huge grotesques against the walls 
as they bent over the type cases, or fed and worked the old 
style Washington hand press. But at dawn they were able 
to present the offspring to a world which, it must be ad- 
mitted, was perhaps not greatly interested. 

The new organ, as might have been expected of a La- 
mar partisan, sharply opposed England and had little good 
to say of the administration of President Houston: 


Almost every arrival from the United States brings ac- 
counts of new difficulties arising between the United States 
and Great Britain [begins the first or lead editorial] and 
from the tone of the press of that country it is evident that 
the people are anxious for a war with England... . 

In the present crisis of affairs Uncle Sam has but one 
course to pursue, and that is to fight. John Bull is eager for 
it, for he has already forgotten the drubbing he received 
some twenty odd years ago... . 
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Then the editor with even more sanguine words washed 
away all doubts of his true Texas sentiments by adding: 


After the difficulty between the United States and 
Great Britain is settled, the former country should take 
Mexico in hand, provided Texas does not settle her hash in 
the meantime, for the contempt with which she has treated 
the Star Spangled Banner. 

An atonement is required and nothing but Mexican 
blood will wash away the disgrace. 


The editor next cracked down on General Houston on 
the annexation question in a shorter comment: 


We have said, and we repeat without fear of contradic- 
tion that the Commissioners who have been sent to the 
United States to forward the interests of Texas are not the 
right sort. It is a matter of astonishment to us that they 
have not been recalled some time since. 

But in the rush of important foreign dispatches, local 
news was not slighted. The editor knew that both crowds 
and the weather make news; he reported, therefore, that 
“our city is full of people and our streets would look more 
animated and busy but for the old fashioned norther which 
has been blowing for the last two or three days and has 
caused stoves and Mexican blankets to be in considerable 
demand.” 

Bangs himself required more than half a column of 
advertising space. Here, in the boldest of black-faced type, 
he offered his services as “book, job and newspaper printer 
to the citizens of the Republic.” Under his Mexican alias 
of José Manuel Bancs, he also offered to sell two “first rate 
leagues of land” which the State of Tamaulipas had granted 
him in Texas before the Revolution. Advertisers paid $1 
for the first insertion of each “square” and one-third of that 
amount for subsequent insertions. The cost of the paper 
to readers might seem high—6% cents a copy. Both sources 
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of income might bring in a gross of $200 to $300 a week. 
But the joker lay in the fact that this was in Texas currency. 


Bangs and French tired of The News and transferred 
it within a few months to Michael Cronican and Wilbur F. 
Cherry. These practical printers leased the type and press 
from Bangs for $4 a month and the shack on the Strand 
from J. P. Davie for twice that rent. Bangs stayed on the 
island for a year or so longer, starting, among other jour- 
nals, the Texas Times, the Independent Chronicle and the 
Daily Globe. On the outbreak of the Mexican War he 
moved on to Corpus Christi, where, in January, 1846, he 
issued the Gazette, first of the peripatetic ‘war journals.” 
In a few months he was at Matamoros, publishing the sim- 
ilar Reveille, after which he fades into obscurity as he trails 
General Taylor and his army across the brush country of 
Texas and northern Mexico. He had little cause to imagine 
that his journalistic progeny would perpetuate his memory 
for more than a century. 

Once Bangs cast off The News, its young life became 
more precarious. Cronican sold his interest to Cherry, who 
thought he had solved his problems when he hired a prom- 
ising young New York stater, George D. Sebring, as editor. 
But Sebring died within a few months, before he ever got 
into harness. Competition was keen from Bangs himself, 
not to mention Stuart with his powerful Civilian. Cherry 
almost despaired of continuing publication when B. F. 
Neal, founder of the ill-starred San Luis Advocate on the 
lower end of Galveston Island, proposed an exchange of his 
equipment for half interest in the paper. This was a fate- 
ful move, for it was through Neal that there was attracted 
to the enterprise the man who would breathe new and en- 
during life into it—Willard Richardson, the true founder 
of The News. 
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GROWTH OF THE EARTH. . . 


by John D. Boon and Claude C. 
Albritton, Jr. 


I 


T.. SUN, the nine planets that revolve about the sun, the 
satellites that revolve about the planets, the hundreds of 
asteroids that lie between Mars and Jupiter, the comets, 
and possibly the meteors and the meteorites, all belong to 
one remarkable family. That this is a true family is evi- 
denced by the fact that the group is far removed from any 
other bodies and by the many features of motion and con- 
stitution its members have in common. 

For centuries men have been asking how the solar sys- 
tem came into existence. Many hypotheses have been ad- 
vanced, but only two have been widely accepted by scien- 
tists. The first to find favor was formulated by Laplace, the 
great French astronomer. According to Laplace the solar 
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RESULT OF METEORITIC IMPACT 


system was once a great mass of heated gases. ‘This body of 
gases was in rotation, and as time passed it cooled, con- 
tracted and increased in its rate of rotation so that finally 
centrifugal force caused rings of matter to be detached from 
the equator, and these rings, being unstable, broke and then 
coalesced into the planets. The satellites were formed about 
the planets in the same way that the planets were formed 
about the central mass, the sun. This concept, known as the 
Nebular Hypothesis, dominated the thinking of astrono- 
mers for more than a century. In recent times, however, in- 
vestigation of the dynamics implied by the Laplacian hy- 
pothesis has revealed many defects, so that this picture of 
the origin of our system has been generally replaced by the 
Planetesimal hypothesis of Chamberlin and Moulton. 

According to these theorists, two wandering suns 
chanced so near each other that they were partially dis- 
rupted into fragments by their mutual attractive forces. 
Ever since this catastrophe the fragments have been aggre- 
gating into the various members of the solar system. While 
by far the greater portion of this matter has now been gath- 
ered together, some of it remains discrete, so that nightly we 
see the blaze of shooting stars as left-over bits burn their 
way through the earth’s upper atmosphere. Small masses 
that are completely vaporized in flight are known as me- 
teors, and it has been estimated that more than ten million of 
these enter the upper air every twenty-four hours. 

Not all the fragments being gathered by the earth are 
destroyed by frictional heat; some, large enough to escape 
complete vaporization, fall to earth. These bodies of stone 
and iron, so highly prized by collectors, are called meteor- 
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ites. Largest of the hundreds of examples to be found in 
museums is the Cape York meteorite brought from Green- 
land by Commander Perry. This body, now on display at 
the American Museum of Natural History, weighs more 
than thirty-six tons. 

The idea that masses of stone and iron fall from the 
sky was slow in winning recognition. Meteorites were seen 
to fall for thousands of years before men in general were 
willing to admit that such things could occur. H. H. Ninin- 
ger in his book Our Stone-Pelted Planet has recorded that 
when Thomas Jefferson was told that a group of meteorites 
had been seen to fall, and that the fall had been verified by 
two Yale professors, he remarked, “I had rather believe that 
those Yankee professors lied than believe that stones fell 
from heaven!” 

In the light of present knowledge, Jefferson and the 
professors would agree that the earth is growing by addi- 
tion of meteoritic material it gathers along its annular path 
about the sun. To be sure the mass added in this way each 
year is small in comparison with the mass of the earth itself. 
But in the hundreds of millions of years of the earth’s exist- 
ence even a small annual increment could reach a surpris- 
ingly large total. 

It is the purpose of this paper to call attention to the 
thought that if the Planetesimal hypothesis be fundamen- 
tally true, the earth has been built up largely by the fall 
of bodies that we may call meteorites. This thesis will be 
greatly strengthened if it can be shown that in all proba- 
bility the earth will continue to gather giant meteorites, that 
there exists on the earth today evidence for infall of meteor- 
ites vastly larger than the largest museum specimens, that 
the moon has like the earth received abundant meteoritic 
contributions, and finally that there is evidence for the fall 
of giant meteorites in geological antiquity. 
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II 


In 1937 a rock about one mile in length came near the 
earth. It was not observed at the time of its nearest ap- 
proach, but it was seen through a telescope after it had gone 
out into space. Calculations indicate that it passed within 
one million miles of the earth. A million miles is rather too 
close for comfort in astronomical affairs. More discomfort- 
ing still is the realization that such near-collisions may not 
be uncommon even if the ordinary human units of time are 
used in the reckoning. A few years ago it was conceded 
that the asteroid Eros, which passes within 15,000,000 miles 
of the earth, is our most intimate astronomical neighbor, the 
moon excepted. More recently a number of asteroids have 
been found to pass within the fifteen million mile limit. 
Slight perturbations produced by the planets may in time 
change the orbits of these bodies so that they will strike the 
earth. 

What might happen if one of these large bodies should 
strike the earth was illustrated on a small scale in northern 
Siberia. Dr. George P. Merrill in Science for May 11, 
1928, describes this fall. His description, in part, follows: 


The appearance at seven o’clock in the morning on 
June 30, 1908, of a ‘fiery body’ of unusual brightness, rolling 
across the sky out of the northeast and falling down in the 
tiga between the Yenissei and Lena rivers, north of the 
railroad line, was observed by a great number of people, 
mostly the native inhabitants, living in the basin of the 
river. 


The fall of the meteorite was instantly followed by a 
column of fire rising skyward, by the formation of heavy 
clouds, and by the most deafening, resounding noise far 
surpassing in its magnitude any thunderstorm, or artillery 
cannonade. .. . The immediate area is surrounded by high 
naked hills, deforested by the falling meteorite. All trees 
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are still on the ground, their tops spread out fanlike fashion 
away fr m the central zone of the fall. 

The area over which the trees were blown down is 
about thirty miles in diameter. The center of this area is 
pock-marked with craters, so that it resembles a World 
War battlefield. Apparently then meteorites that are suf- 
ficiently large and that are moving with sufficiently high 





Fig. 1. Map and section through Meteor Crater, Arizona, simplified and slightly 
modified from Barringer (Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila. 1914, Pl. XXI). 1. Silica Hill. 
2. Floor of crater formed on lake deposits. 3. Inner slopes of crater. 4. Areas in which 
large boulders are concentrated in rim. 5. Margin of rim. Section shows unsymmetrical 
tilting of strata on opposite sides of crater. 
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velocities produce craters. ‘he mechanics of crater forma- 
tion will be considered later; for the present it is sufficient 
to note that the larger meteoritic bodies may leave marks 
of their impact on the landscape. In our consideration of 
meteoritic contributions to the earth, it becomes important 
therefore to know how abundantly meteorite craters are 
represented on the earth. 

The search for meteorite craters has only begun. Be- 
fore 1927 there was only one known crater, Meteor Crater 
of Arizona (Fig. 1), which is still the largest of them all. 
With a maximum width of four thousand feet this circular 
pit extends downward more than 600 feet into the hard 
layers of sandstone and limestone that form the tablelands 
near Winslow, Arizona. The material excavated to form 
the depression is strewn radially outward for several miles, 
while the larger fragments of rock are heaped about the 
periphery to form a circular rim. Admixed with the rock 
debris are abundant fragments of meteoritic iron represent- 
ing the shattered particles of the cosmic projectile. 

Since 1927 smaller craters have been found in Texas, 
Australia, Argentina, Arabia, Estonia and Siberia. Today 
more than twenty-five such craters have been reported, and 
there must be scores of others waiting discovery. Since all 
these depressions have been formed in relatively recent geo- 
logical time—say within the past fifty thousand years—we 
can conclude that the earth has been recently pelted with 
liberal quantities of meteoritic buckshot. The Siberian fall, 
together with astronomical observations of near approaches 
of asteroids, tell us that this pelting is not over. The earth 
is still growing as these giant meteorites rain down upon it. 


III. 


Of all the landscape features there is none so ephemeral 
as a lake basin. If a basin is situated on a high plateau, it 
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is likely to be cut into and destroyed by a headward erod- 
ing stream. On the other hand if the basin is in a lowland 
it may receive the deltaic accumulations of streams and in 
time become filled with sediment. If in a desert it may be 
filled with drifting dune sands; if in a swamp it will become 
choked with muck and peat. All the agents of erosion and 
deposition conspire against lake basins. 

Meteorite craters, however exalted their origin, must 
share the fate of lake basins in general. They are, then, 
transitory features, and we shall not expect the number of 
craters that may be found on earth to give a good index to 
the frequency or antiquity of meteoritic impacts. On the 
other hand the moon, which having no atmosphere has not 
experienced the modifying effects of fluvial, glacial and 
aeolian action, should have preserved the records of im- 
pacts more faithfully. Since the moon has but little power 
to erase or cover up its wounds it should give a good pic- 
ture of the various vicissitudes through which both earth 
and moon have passed. 

Any one who has seen the moon through a telescope 
or has seen a good picture of the moon will recall that its 
surface is covered with tens of thousands of craters. These 
craters are almost circular in form and range in size from 
those that are barely visible with the most powerful tele- 
scopes, to some that are fifty or more miles in diameter. 
Ever since Galileo discovered these craters with his little 
telescope men have been trying to explain what they are 
and how they were produced. 

The first and most natural explanation was that they 
represent volcanic craters. But lunar craters do not show 
the diversity of configuration one would expect to find in 
a group of volcanic craters. There are no contrasting 
Kilaueas and Lassens to be seen on the moon. Lunar craters 
seem to be built after a common pattern, chief specifica- 
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tions for which are a circular depression and an enclosing 
precipitous rim. This is not the common pattern for ter- 
restrial volcanic mountains, although rarely it is found in 
explosion craters such as Crater Lake. 

A second, and more logical theory would explain lunar 
craters as the result of impact of giant meteorites. An item 
that was once thought to disqualify this explanation is the 
fact that lunar craters are circular or nearly circular in pat- 
tern. Naturally if meteorites fall upon the moon they 
should strike at all angles of incidence to the surface; hence 
it might seem that many of the craters should be elliptical 
in form. Recently, however, it has been observed that me- 
teorite craters on the earth are circular. Certainly if they 
are circular on the earth they should likewise be circular 
on the moon. Presently we shall show that such craters are 
produced by the explosion of the masses that fall, and not 
by any plowing effect of the projectiles. Meteorite craters 
are circular for the same reason that large shell and mine 
craters are circular. Thus the demonstrated circularity of 
terrestrial meteorite craters removes what has been consid- 
ered the most potent objection to the meteoritic theory of 
lunar craters. 

While it would be going too far to say that all the 
craters on the moon have been produced by the fall of 
meteorites, it is safe to say that many of them have been 
formed in this way. The truth of this statement is evi- 
denced by the following considerations. First, a number 
of large meteorite craters have been produced on the earth 
in recent geological times, and it is almost certain that oth- 
ers formed in earlier geological periods have either been 
destroyed by erosion or covered by later deposits. Second, 
the moon is exposed to these crater-producing collisions in 
the same way that the earth is exposed. It is true that the 
cross-sectional area of the moon is less than that of the 
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earth; this would reduce the number of collisions, but it 
would not eliminate them. The fact that the mass of the 
moon is much less than the mass of the earth has little to 
do with the problem, since the velocity of meteorites is too 
great for them to be appreciably affected by the force of 
gravity. It is difficult to turn aside a body that has a veloc- 
ity of many miles per second. Third, a large per cent of 
the gigantic lunar craters that have been formed on the 
moon since the beginning of its existence now remain; they 
represent the accumulated product of many geological pe- 
riods. The logical conclusion drawn from a consideration 
of these facts is that many of the lunar craters were formed 
by the impact of meteorites. If many were, may we say 
that all were thus formed? Perhaps not. However, as a rule, 
they all look very much alike, and the number is no greater 
than the Planetesimal hypothesis would lead us to expect. 
Owing to the fact that the gravitational force on the moon 


is only about one-sixth as great as on the earth, a given 
meteorite would produce a much larger crater on the moon 
than on the earth. 


IV 


It is agreed that the known meteorite craters, like shal- 
low topographical depressions of other origins, are rela- 
tively youthful features—that is to say, they have been 
formed within the past few thousands of years. Yet we can 
hardly escape the inference that large crater-forming 
meteorites have fallen at intervals throughout the millions 
of years of our planet’s history. Where is the evidence of 
these ancient falls? To date the search has been directed 
chiefly to seeking for meteorites embedded in geologically 
ancient rocks. This search has proven unfruitful. The writ- 
ers believe that a more promising line of investigation arises 
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from a consideration of the deformation of rock layers re- 
sulting from impacts and explosions of giant bolides. D. M. 
Barringer’s classical studies of the Arizona example have 
shown that meteorites may be responsible for deforming 
superficial rock layers into characteristic structures. It is 
the writers’ belief that some small, intensely disturbed 
structures assigned to various origins in geological litera- 
ture may actually record ancient meteorite falls. Before 
considering these, however, it is necessary to investigate the 
mechanics of high-velocity impacts. 

It should be emphasized that throughout the follow- 
ing discussion reference is made to meteorites of the order 
of so feet or more in diameter. For convenience the his- 
tory of a falling meteorite is divided into two intervals: 
an interval of impact and penetration, followed immedi- 
ately by an interval of explosion and deformation. 

When a large meteorite reaches Earth it brings with it 
a vast amount of kinetic energy. During the extremely short 
period of collision and penetration this energy must be 
transformed and momentarily stored somewhere in the re- 
gion of impact. Where and how is this energy stored? It 
seems unlikely that experiments can answer these significant 
questions, since the velocity and energy concentration in- 
volved cannot be approached in the laboratory. Let us then 
attack these problems from the standpoint of the actions and 
reactions involved. 

In discussing the action upon the earth, two principles 
will be used. The first of these emphasizes the fact that, 
when the meteorite strikes, its velocity will be much greater 
than that possible for earth waves. Hence no energy can 
spread into the earth in advance of the oncoming projectile. 
This will hold true so long as the penetrating body travels 
with a velocity greater than that of earth waves, i. e., until 
the greater portion of the kinetic energy is spent. This 
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inability of earth waves to get ahead of the projectile is, 
however, only one of the factors that limit distribution of 
the energy. The other factor is the slowness with which 
heat is transmitted by conduction. Neither conduction nor 
elastic waves are adequate to transmit the energy away from 
the face of impact during the extremely short period of 
penetration. As a result, the transformed kinetic energy 
will be concentrated momentarily in a zone of intensely 
heated and highly compressed matter in and near the nose 
of the bolide. 

The second principle states that in cases of very high- 
speed impacts, the resistance encountered is largely due to 
inertia, and only to a very slight extent to the elastic strength 
or solidity of the bodies suffering impact. This means that 
a liquid would offer almost as much resistance to a high- 
speed impact as a solid of equal density; it also means that 
the passway opened in the ground by the penetrating body 
would be no larger than the body itself. 

Let us now consider the reaction upon the meteorite. 
Action and reaction are equal and opposite insofar as the 
forces are concerned. But here the analogy ceases, for al- 
though elastic waves cannot run ahead of the rapidly mov- 
ing mass, they can run backward into it, compressing its 
nose and thus making room for the earthy material that is 
being driven forward. It is in this highly heated and com- 
pressed forward zone that the energy is concentrated at the 
end of the interval of impact and penetration. It is in this 
zone that the immediately ensuing explosion finds its ini- 
tiation and source of power. 

In the first interval emphasis was placed on two prin- 
ciples that pertained to high-velocity impacts. Once the 
velocity has been spent, these principles are no longer rele- 
vant so that elastic strength and wave velocity become im- 
portant considerations. 
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P. W. Bridgman of Harvard University has shown 
that many substances when subjected to hydrostatic pres- 
sures of forty or fifty thousand atmospheres explode with 
great violence upon application of a shearing stress. Pres- 
sures produced by meteoritic impacts may attain values hun- 
dreds of times larger than those of the Bridgman experi- 
ments. It has been calculated that the pressure due to 
inertia alone will be over twenty-five million atmospheres 
for a meteorite with a velocity of 120,000 feet per second. 
It is inevitable that, the instant a large bolide is brought 
to rest, the energy stored in the zone of heat and compres- 
sion would produce a terrific explosion. This explosion 
would backfire and shatter the meteorite, shatter and pul- 
verize the country rock, form elastic waves, deform rock 
strata, and excavate a crater. Considering all forces brought 
into play by a meteorite impact, it would seem that a bolide 
sufficiently large to reach the earth with virtually undimin- 
ished velocity would be backfired and shattered to frag- 
ments. 

If the blow is not vertical, there will be involved two 
components of force, one horizontal and the other vertical. 
Each of these must find its expression in the final results. 
It is the writers’ belief that the horizontal component will 
not find its expression in the configuration of the crater, but 
rather in the pattern of deformation in the rock strata be- 
neath and around the crater. Normally there should be ex- 
cessive tilting, or possibly even overturning of beds along 
the side opposite to the direction from which the meteorite 
approached. The rent formed in the strata during the in- 
terval of penetration constitutes a “line” of weakness. This 
“line” will be an axis of bilateral symmetry in the rock 
structures produced by impact and explosion. Thus the 
explosion crater, which is much larger than the hole 
punched in the earth during the penetration, will be radi- 
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ally symmetrical, while the underlying structures should 
normally show bilateral symmetry. 


V 


The tremendous explosions that attend impacts of large 
bolides result not only in the excavation of craters but also 
in the deformation of strata beneath and around the craters. 
It has long been known that the limestone and sandstone 
beds forming the walls of the Arizona example dip radially 
outward from the center, suggesting that the strata beneath 
the crater are domed. Without this observational evidence, 
however, there is every reason to believe that large meteor- 
ite craters should be underlain by a central dome, sur- 
rounded perhaps by a series of concentric rock folds dimin- 
ishing in amplitude outward. The reasons for this belief 
are as follows: 

During the interval of explosion the beds beneath the 
bolide receive a downwardly-directed blow equal in in- 
tensity to that which backfires the meteorite and excavates 
the crater. Unlike the materials above the explosive, those 
beneath have very little freedom and will not, therefore, be 
shattered on application of pressure. Rather, by virtue of 
the high degree of volume elasticity, latent in all matter, 
the beds beneath the exploding meteorite will be momen- 
tarily compressed. Then as the bolide is backfired, these 
beds will rebound upward. Hence a series of concentric 
waves will go out in all directions to form ring folds. These 
waves will be strongly damped by the overburden, and by 
friction along bedding, joint, and fault planes. The cen- 
tral zone, completely damped by tension fractures pro- 
duced in rebound, will become fixed as a structural dome. 
The general and simplest type of structure to be expected 
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beneath large meteorite craters would, therefore, be a cen- 
tral dome surrounded by a ring syncline and possibly other 
ring folds, the whole resembling a group of damped waves. 
Unless the impact was virtually vertical, these structures 
should show bilateral symmetry along a line roughly paral- 
leling the line of flight of the projectile. 

An ideal section through a meteorite crater, according 
to the writers’ concept, is shown in Fig. 2. The relative size 
of the meteorite, indicated above the crater, has been exag- 
gerated. 

It is doubtful if the meteoritic origin of the Arizona 
and other craters would ever have been conceded had there 
not been associated evidence in the form of meteorite irons 
and silica glass. Yet these features are the very ones which 
will disappear first under the onslaught of weathering and 
erosion. In time the craters themselves will become filled 
with alluvium, or breached by headward eroding streams, 
and so will lose their characteristic form. Even then, how- 
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Fig. 2. Ideal section through a meteorite crater according to the writers’ concept of 
structures produced by impact and explosion. (For explanation of lettered lines see 
text.) The relative size of the meteorite has been exaggerated. 
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ever, the underlying structural scars might persist to record 
the impacts. The aspects of these will depend primarily 
on the level to which the areas in which they are situated 
have been denuded subsequent to impact. This is illus- 
trated again in Fig. 2. It is only in the initial stage (along 
the profile AA) that the crater clearly reflects its origin 
in a rim of ejected material, silica glass, and meteorite frag- 
ments scattered around it. The scar will become inconspicu- 
ous when the country is denuded to the level BB. When 
the area is leveled to CC, the underlying structures will 
begin to appear, and, when the level DD is reached, the 
central uplift and ring folds become apparent. Should ero- 
sion proceed to depths below those affected by the dis- 
turbance, the scar would be obliterated. Doubtless this has 
been the fate of most ancient meteorite scars. On the other 
hand, should the scar be submerged and covered with sedi- 
ments, it might be preserved and subsequently revealed in 
the course of regional uplift and erosion. 

In previous papers we have called attention to the re- 
markable resemblance between meteorite scars of the type 
just described and certain hidden volcanic structures— 
‘cryptovolcanic’ formations, in geological terminology— 
that are found in considerable numbers in rocks of all ages. 
These complex structures are subcircular and dome-like, 
and are characterized by intense deformation and- brec- 
ciation within an area of a few square miles. Recently W. 
H. Bucher has given a comprehensive account of American 
cryptovolcanic structures. He cites the following charac- 
teristics common to six examples: 

1. They show a tendency toward a circular outline. 

2. A central uplift is surrounded by a ring-shaped de- 
pression, with or without well-developed ring folds 
beyond it. 

3. Where the nature of the rock materials permits any 
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judgment, evidence is found of violent action, such 
as seems explicable only as the result of sudden re- 
lease of pressure—that is of explosive force. 

With one disputed exception, no volcanic materials or 
signs of thermal action have been observed in these struc- 
tures. That they have been called cryptovolcanic has prob- 
ably been due to the fact that until recently no agent other 
than volcanism was thought capable of producing explosion 
structures. Now that impacts of large meteorites are also 
known to be capable of causing explosions and deforming 
strata, the meteoritic hypothesis must be entertained as an 
alternate explanation of these puzzling features. How well 
this hypothesis measures to the observational requirements 
can best be judged from two examples similar to six listed 
by Bucher. These are the Flynn Creek structure of Ten- 
nessee and Sierra Madera dome of Trans-Pecos Texas. 

Flynn Creek disturbance, near Gainesboro, Tennes- 
see, marks the site of a great explosion which occurred in 
middle geological time. The resulting subcircular crater 
was two miles across ‘and over 300 feet deep. This crater 
was partly filled with lake deposits, and the surrounding 
region was eroded before the area was covered over by 
sediments of the sea. Limestones around the walls of the 
ancient crater dip radially away from the center on the 
north, east, and west sides. On the south side they have 
been thrust away from the center and overturned. Shatter- 
ing and brecciation of rocks in the center attest the explo- 
sive violence of forces which formed the crater. No vol- 
canic materials are known to occur in the area. 

C. W. Wilson and K. E. Born believe that this struc- 
ture is cryptovolcanic—that it was formed by the explosive 
release of subterranean gases. They dismissed the possibil- 
ity of a meteoritic origin on the grounds that this could not 
account for the considerable upward displacement of brok- 
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en limestone blocks in the center. This central uplift 
amounts to about soo feet. It seems, however, that this 
argument overlooks the fact that elasticity of rocks would 
cause a strong rebound following intense compression pro- 
duced by impact and explosion. It is not unreasonable to 
suppose that the amplitude of this rebound would be di- 
rectly proportional to the diameter of the crater, with a 
ratio of about one to ten. A rebound of this magnitude 
would be quantitatively adequate to account for central up- 
lift of rock at Flynn Creek and in similar structures. 

Like the cryptovolcanic, the meteoritic hypothesis is 
able to account for the salient features of the area in ques- 
tion: the ancient explosion crater, the extreme brecciation 
and pulverization of materials in the center, and the con- 
siderable upward displacement of breccia blocks. 

On the other hand, the pronounced bilateral symmetry 
of structure with overturning of beds on the south side 
favors the meteoritic interpretation. It is difficult to imag- 
ine a volcanic explosion causing overturning of beds only 
on one side of the crater. Is it not significant that the dips 
of strata at Flynn Creek are distributed in much the same 
pattern as the Arizona Meteor Crater? In both instances 
there is a more or less symmetrical progression from low 
dips on the north to vertical or overturned dips on the 
south. 

The Flynn Creek disturbance is suggestive of a meteor- 
ite scar which retains evidence of the original crater. By 
way of contrast, Sierra Madera dome (Fig. 3), 25 miles 
south of Fort Stockton, Texas, suggests a scar from which 
the crater and its filling have been entirely removed by ero- 
sion, so that underlying structures are revealed. 

According to P. B’ King, who has mapped this struc- 
ture, the uplift is roughly circular in plan, and about three 
miles in diameter. Abruptly updomed layers of limestone 
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stand nearly vertically, or dip radially outward at high an- 
gles. On the south side overturned beds incline toward the 
center of the dome at angles of 60 to 70 degrees. Hard lime- 
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. Fig. 3. Map and structure sections of Sierra Madera, Texas, simplified from P. B. 
King (Univ. Texas Bull. 3038, 1930, fig. 42, p. 123). 
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stones in the center are unmetamorphosed, but are highly 
fractured, jointed, and, King has said, “apparently jumbled 
and twisted in hopeless disorder.” Small folds flank the 
uplift to the east and west. On the eastern flank, Cretaceous 
rocks rest unconformably on the Permian, thereby dating 
the intense deformation as post-Permian and pre-Coman- 
chean, or more than sixty million years ago. 

The following features can be explained by the meteor- 
itic hypothesis: 


. The abrupt central uplift. 
. Fracturing of rocks in center. 
. Radial tear-faults. 
. Flanking arc-like folds resembling damped waves. 
. Bilaterally symmetrical pattern of faults and folds 
about a line trending north-northwest. 
6. Absence of volcanic materials. 


The Flynn Creek and Sierra Madera structures typify 
the conditions which the writers would expect to find in an- 
cient meteorite scars. It is hoped that the validity of these 
contentions will be tested by detailed structural studies of 
existing meteorite craters. This type of field study will be 
attended by a fundamental difficulty. Craters that clearly 
show their meteoritic origins in associated irons and silica 
glass have the underlying structures masked by ejectamenta 
and lake deposits. Conversely older craters sufficiently 
modified by erosion to show underlying structures will have 
lost the most convincing circumstantial evidence regarding 
their origin. The following points may be listed in sum- 
mary: 


1. Only meteorite craters of relatively recent geolog- 
ical age will retain associated irons and silica glass. 

. Structural criteria must be used for identification of 
meteorite scars in ancient rocks. 
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. The aspect of an ancient meteorite scar will depend 
upon the level to which the terrane has been eroded 
subsequent to impact. 

. Meteoritic scars are explosion structures, and should 
include a central dome surrounded by ring folds re- 
sembling damped waves. 

. Except in the case of near-vertical impacts, meteor- 
itic scars should show bilateral rather than radial 
symmetry of structural elements. 

. When applied to certain ancient explosion struc- 
tures the meteoritic hypothesis can account for two 
features less readily explained by the cryptovolcanic 
hypothesis. These are (1) bilateral structural sym- 
metry and (2) absence of volcanic materials. 


VI 


The origin of meteorites is unknown. Some of them 
arrive with velocities that are so great that it is quite cer- 


tain that they come from outside the solar system; others, 
however, have speeds that are well within the limits im- 
posed upon the members of the solar system. They contain 
no new elements, but they do contain compounds that are 
unlike those found on the earth. If these fragments were 
torn from the sun at the time of the birth of the earth and 
the other planets, their evolution has been quite different 
from that of terrestrial matter. It is possible that for mil- 
lions of years they have wandered through the cold ways 
of space free from the oxidation and hydration common to 
earthy matter, hence they have assumed crystalline forms 
that are unique. 

The discovery of a large number of meteorite craters 
that have been formed in recent geological times must of 
necessity affect cosmical theories. If the added evidence of 
great meteorite falls in the way of meteorite scars in an- 
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cient rocks be granted, it seems that some form of the plan- 
etesimal theory is almost inevitable. The greatest difficulty 
that the planetesimal theory encounters in trying to explain 
the origin of meteorites is the fact mentioned above; that 
they often have velocities which indicate that they come 
from beyond the solar system. Prof. H. N. Russell, who has 
found fault with all theories that have been offered to ex- 
plain the origin of the solar system, suggests that the whole 
galactic system came into existence in one great primal 
event. He believes that if this is true that it would be futile 
to try to discern an event relatively so small as the forma- 
tion of the solar system, amid the mighty changes involved 
in the creation of a galactic system. Whatever theory one 
may hold concerning the beginnings of the solar system, 
it seems possible that the meteorite craters on the earth and 
the moon are pointing the way to the true solution of this 
great problem, and that the earth has grown to a great ex- 
tent by the acquisition of meteorites. 
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THE STUDENT AND HIS KNOWLEDGE by WIL- 
LIAM S. LEARNED and BEN D. Woop. Foreword by 
WALTER A. JESSUP. The Carnegie Foundation for the 
Advancement of Teaching, New York. 


By AARON Q. SARTAIN 


In the spring of 1930 there were 185 members in the 
senior class of College X, located in Pennsylvania. All of 
these students had satisfactorily completed seven semesters 
of work, and all were candidates for graduation in June. 
When this group was given an objective examination re- 
quiring eight hours for completion and covering not spe- 
cific courses but thoroughly and adequately the principal 
divisions of human knowledge, the middle score of this set 
of 185 college students was found to be forty-nine points 
below the average for seniors in the state and less than forty- 
nine points above the state-wide average for sophomores. 
And yet these seniors were later graduated from College X, 
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just as seniors had been for years before, without regard to 
ability and accomplishment as revealed by this test. 

There is a still more remarkable fact about College X, 
for being forty-nine points below the average did not by 
any means make it the lowest ranking college in the state. 
The remarkable fact is that if its candidates for graduation 
had been selected on the basis of knowledge and not on the 
basis of time spent, that is, if the upper one-fifth of the 
student body of the college had been chosen without regard 
to college classification, the graduating class would have 
been composed almost equally of seniors, juniors, sopho- 
mores, and freshmen. But of course the last three groups 
had not ‘served time’ long enough, and hence were held 
back, while those who had completed the allotted four years 
of ‘study’ went out, possessors of college degrees even though 
in some cases of little knowledge. 

Let us forget College X for the moment. On this same 
test the students in another Pennsylvania college scored an 
average of 765 points, the students in a third institution 
reached barely half that amount, and those in forty-four 
other colleges ranked in stair-step fashion between the two 
extremes. But of course all these colleges gave bachelor’s 
degrees of presumably equal value. 

When this same test was given to 1204 college seniors 
expecting to begin public-school teaching the next year and 
to 1204 persons just graduating from high school, it was 
found that twelve per cent of the high-school seniors scored 
higher than fifty per cent of the prospective teachers, and 
that seven per cent of the latter actually ranked lower than 
thirty-six per cent of the high-school group. Under such 
conditions the question as to whether our present methods 
of training and selecting teachers are adequate simply will 
not down. 

These startling conclusions, along with many others of 
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equal significance, come from a survey financed by the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York and conducted at the re- 
quest of the Joint Commission of the Association of Penn- 
sylvania College Presidents and the Pennsylvania State 
Department of Public Instruction. More than 55,000 per- 
sons were tested, and over three thousand of these more than 
once by the same tests. The results have recently been made 
public in The Student and His Knowledge, written by Wil- 
liam S. Learned of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, and Ben D. Wood of Columbia 
University. 

The study, restricted wholly to Pennsylvania, was be- 
gun in 1928, when more than 4500 college seniors and more 
than 27,000 high-school seniors were tested. It was contin- 
ued in 1930 with the testing of nearly 6300 college sopho- 
mores and was concluded in 1932 when the 1930 test was 
given to seniors in the participating institutiens. Eleven 
hundred eighty-seven persons were tested three times (as 
high-school seniors, as college sophomores, and as college 
seniors) and 2830 were tested twice in college (as sopho- 
mores and as seniors). 

The tests themselves formed, of course, one of the most 
important features of the study, for if they were not valid 
and reliable, the conclusions drawn from their use could 
certainly carry little weight. The examination itself was 
either twelve (in 1928) or eight (in 1930 and 1932) hours 
long, and covered such points as the following: I. The 
Physical World—The Natural Scene, Tools of Scientific 
Investigation (including foreign languages), Analytical 
Sciences, Earth Sciences, Sciences of Life; II. The Social 
World—Tools of Scientific Investigation, Ancient Cul- 
tures, Pre-Industrial Western Civilization, Contemporary 
Western Civilization, Non-Western Civilizations. Ques- 
tions were of the multiple-response type, and always ‘ob- 
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jective.’ The examination correlated highly with college 
grades, especially in institutions where the professors knew 
the students well and exercised great care in assigning 
grades. It also ranked the participating colleges in groups 
closely corresponding to those in which impartial observers 
put them before testing. Moreover, grades on the examina- 
tion closely paralleled grades on intelligence tests, and, per- 
haps most significant of all, the tests showed that there were 
actual and significant gains in knowledge during the four 
years covered by the survey. The validity of the examina- 
tion, then, seems to be well established. 

Before the findings and conclusions of the study are 
presented, it might be well to call attention to the funda- 
mental assumption of the study, namely, that the most im- 
portant element in, indeed the central feature of, an educa- 
tion is knowledge. By ‘knowledge’ is meant not mere rote 
memory and parrot-line repetition of textbook or lecture 
notes, but ideas that have been contacted, critically evalu- 
ated, assimilated, and retained for future use. The study 
assumed from the first that mere completion of a college 
course, with the material thereof promptly forgotten, has 
little to do with education, and that one’s education should 
not be limited merely to courses taken. In such a situation 
teachers and even books are only accessories; education be- 
comes essentially self-education. It was on these assump- 
tions that the same tests were given to sophomores and to 
seniors, to commerce majors, prospective engineers, teach- 
ers, journalists, and all other occupational groups. 

At once the most startling and far-reaching result of 
the study was the revelation of extreme variability, as con- 
cerns both institutions and individuals. In every group 
tested, no matter what the educational classification of the 
group or the particular institution attended,the results were 
uniform in their diversity: scores ranged from very high to 
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very low. Let us consider, for example, the sophomore tests 
of 1930. Students of the highest ranking institution achieved 
an average of 765 points, and yet the extremes were 1150 for 
the highest and 490 for the lowest. In the lowest ranking in- 
stitution the mean was 388, and scores ranged from 950 to 
130. In one college with a mean of 474 points the highest 
score was 1210 (80 points short of the highest score attained 
by any sophomore), and the lowest 50 points (the lowest in 
the entire state). In all of these cases, however, the col- 
leges apparently thought they were dealing with a some- 
what constant, uniform product, the ‘college sophomore.’ 
The findings of the test are a sufficient commentary on their 
error. 

These examples could be duplicated from every other 
test. The conclusion is inescapable: high-school and college 
classes do not represent any standard of achievement or 
knowledge. They are chiefly the result of a ‘lock-step’ pro- 
cedure in education, of ‘promoting’ at the end of the period 
or of piling up ‘credits’ to a certain number, with little re- 
lation to amount learned and especially to amount retained. 

As is apparent from the figures already quoted, differ- 
ences in averages between the various institutions, while not 
as large numerically, since averages rather than individuals 
are being dealt with, are as real and as important as are dif- 
ferences between individuals. Consider, for example, soph- 
Omore scores on the vocabulary test. In one institution 
the average sophomore candidate for the A. B. degree 
correctly identified eighty-two out of one hundred words, 
while in another institution the highest score made was sev- 
enty-two, three-fourths of the group scored below forty- 
seven, and the average was only forty-three. In still an- 
other institution candidates for a degree in education iden- 
tified correctly on the average only twenty-six words out of 
the same one hundred. Incidentally, this score was eleven 
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points below the average score obtained by a group of 834 
high-school seniors on the identical test. 

Thus the first result of the study is clearly established: 
discovering the classification of a student in college or sec- 
ondary school reveals next to nothing of either his ability 
or his accomplishment. And attaining that classification in 
one institution may be tremendously more difficult than it is 
in another. Indeed it is no exaggeration to say that being 
a senior in some high schools is a greater indication of ac- 
complishment than is graduation from certain colleges. 
The whole American scheme of classification and promo- 
tion of students, and their ‘achieving’ of diplomas is there- 
fore called into serious question. 

A second conspicuous finding of the study is hardly so 
surprising: college students do gain in knowledge from 
year to year. Of course, there were many individual excep- 
tions, many students who scored less rather than more than 
they had two years previously. In fact, fifteen per cent of 
all individuals taking the test in 1930 and 1932 showed a 
loss in total score. But this certainly was not the rule. When 
one considers averages of groups without regard to the in- 
dividuals he finds that every group, whether set up on the 
basis of college class or major subject or occupational pref- 
erence, gained in total score over its mark of two years be- 
fore. Gains were conspicuous in foreign literature, the fine 
arts, and history and the social studies, and but slight in 
mathematics, punctuation, and certain other fields. 

To say that there have been gains in knowledge does 
not by any means imply, however, that such gains have been 
uniform in either subjects or individuals. The question of 
the relative ranking of the same students on the test given 
two years apart, that is, the question of the extent to which 
students scoring high on the first test scored high on the 
second, those low on the first, low on the second, and so on, 
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was one of considerable interest. In the main it was found 
that relative positions were maintained very well indeed. 
This was especially true for grammar, vocabulary, and 
mathematics, considerably less so for fine arts and literature. 

Another problem connected with gains in knowledge 
related to gains made in the various institutions. Surpris- 
ingly enough, it was found that colleges with the highest 
initial scores did not necessarily make the greatest propor- 
tionate gains. Indeed colleges above the average gained 
on the whole no more than colleges below, and some col- 
leges starting with poor material made conspicuous gains. 
All this is certainly not to deny the fact of differences be- 
tween institutions with regard to average gains, but only to 
say that the rank of an institution had little to do with the 
amount gained. 

As concerns the age of the persons taking the tests, it 
was found that, generally speaking, the younger person 
made the greater gain, not because older persons learn less 
well but rather because many factors operate to bring the 
brighter person to college at an earlier age. When various 
prospective occupational groups were considered, impor- 
tant differences were again found. Prospective artists, mu- 
sicians, dramatists, ministers, and various other groups made 
the greatest advances, while prospective business men and 
teachers of physical and health education gained little. 
Students preparing to teach physical and health education 
not only made by far the lowest average gains, but they 
showed as sophomores by far the poorest equipment at the 
beginning of the period. When the students were classified 
by subjects in which they were majoring, the language 
groups led the list. 

In this connection it is well to point out that students 
of engineering, though not making the largest absolute 
gains in the two years under consideration, yet stood highest 
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in total scores in both 1930 and 1932. This is somewhat sur- 
prising, as is the fact that their greatest gains for the period 
should appear in fine arts, this state of affairs being due per- 
haps to their high standing as sophomores in mathematics 
and science, a standing which left relatively little room for 
improvement. A part of the explanation for the high stand- 
ing of the engineers, it is suggested, may be found in the 
type of engineering schools found in Pennsylvania, and pos- 
sibly in the superior intellectual equipment of the students 
as well as the type of curriculum and motivation to which 
they are subjected. 

And thus we add to the first finding of the survey, the 
fact of great variability, a second, that the students gained 
in knowledge during their last two years in college, al- 
though again there were conspicuous individual and group 
differences. 

A third result of the study relates to the high-school 
seniors examined in 1928. The outstanding conclusion in 
this connection has to do with those who later went to col- 
lege, as compared with those who did not. Results reported 
above prepare us for the conclusion here: many of those 
who went on to college were much inferior to many who did 
not do so. In intelligence and in knowledge those going to 
college did score higher as a group, but not markedly so. 
On the Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability, for 
example, the middle score of the college group was only 
five points higher than that of the non-college group, and 
more than one-fourth of the latter group excelled half of the 
former, while in algebra, to use another example, twenty- 
five per cent of the college people scored below the non-col- 
lege median. Substantially the same statements could be 
made relative to all the subjects in which the high-school 
students were tested. It is clear, then, that colleges are not 
selecting their material logically, many capable persons 
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never attending college, and many incapable ones being 
present and definitely hampering the process of education. 

As was the case for the colleges, high schools were 
found to vary greatly from institution to institution. On the 
English test, for instance, pupils in one high school aver- 
aged 110 points, while those in another averaged 230 points. 
Many schools were found to be doing much better work 
than the average, the intellectual character of their pupils 
considered, while others were doing equally poor work. 
Marks assigned by teachers of various high-school subjects 
were also studied, and it was found that frequently the av- 
erage ‘A’ in one school represented less achievement than 
the average ‘D’ in another. The selection of college fresh- 
men on the basis of high-school grades is thus called into 
serious question. 

A fourth finding of the study has to do with prospec- 
tive teachers and their ability and accomplishment. Here 
is presented one of the poorest pictures of the lot. Nearly 
three thousand students planning to teach were tested, about 
half of them in 1928 and the others in 1932. In both cases 
the group as a whole scored conspicuously below the aver- 
age of all college seniors, and near to the bottom of the list 
of vocations. Journalists and engineers, for instance, ranked 
high above them. 

One of the most disconcerting facts in this connection 
is that the group average would be very much lower if the 
scores of the men in the group were removed. The score 
of the women teachers-to-be, that is, is low enough to be 
very near to the poorest group score made. And since the 
women definitely outnumbered the men, many of whom 
very likely went into college teaching, the outlook for ef- 
ficient public-school teaching is far from bright. 

As previously stated, those qualifying to teach physical 
education were by far the lowest-ranking of all groups test- 
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ed. And it is also worthy of note that prospective teachers 
from teachers colleges scored uniformly lower than those 
from arts colleges. How thoroughly teachers are educated 
and how successfully the curriculum for teachers accom- 
plishes its purpose, especially in the teachers college, are 
issues of great import for both the present and the future. 

Reference has already been made to the poor showing 
made by these teachers-to-be when they were compared to 
high-school seniors taking identical tests. Not only do 
twelve per cent of the high-school pupils surpass in total 
scores fifty per cent of the teachers, but results on the vo- 
cabulary and general science tests reveal an even more dis- 
concerting state of affairs. In the former, for example, four 
high-school seniors excelled 1140 of the 1204 teachers, and 
106 high-school pupils made scores higher than 787 of the 
teachers. In the light of all these facts one can understand 
something of the meaning of the phrase used by the authors 
of the report, “ ‘educators’ by fiat.” 

Thus far we have presented four outstanding discov- 
eries of the Pennsylvania inquiry: the great variability in 
individuals and institutions; the fact of growth in knowl- 
edge; the relatively poor selection of students by colleges; 
and the poor preparation of Pennsylvania public-school 
teachers. It remains to say something of the implications 
of the inquiry. Publication of the results of the study was 
delayed largely in order that these might be worked out 
as fully as possible. 

One of the most important conclusions from the study 
is that the ‘average student’ does not exist. Rather, each 
person is an individual with his own rate of working and his 
own initial level of accomplishment. Any attempt, there- 
fore, to fit all students into a common mold results not only 
in misfits, but in misfits that might easily have been avoided, 
had the college made intelligent use of available techniques. 
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Fundamentally, the authors conclude, education is self- 
education. It does not come from without. It cannot be 
poured into the student. It must be achieved by the student. 
But what is the place of the college in all this? 

The college can contribute to self-education in four 
different ways. It can assemble information as to the stu- 
dent’s previous attainments in any and all fields. It can pre- 
pare a carefully considered, tentative forecast of what the 
student is likely to achieve. It can provide a record of the 
student’s progress, developing abilities, and outstanding 
qualities. Finally, it can put at the disposal of the student 
skillful teaching, as well as books and laboratories. 

Actually, however, the average college is doing few 
or none of these things well. Hiding behind the smoke 
screen of size and the necessity for ‘hours’ and ‘credits,’ the 
college largely ignores its responsibility to the student, does 
not really discover his individual abilities, fails to use easily 
available information concerning the pupil, stimulates him 
to pile up ‘courses’ and forget the content of each as quickly 
as possible, and provides him with unreliable and often 
meaningless ‘marks of progress.’ The ‘lock-step’ and the 
‘semester hours of credit’? now dominate education to the 
exclusion of its rightful goal, the mastery of certain bodies 
of knowledge essential to the achievement of a concrete aim 
on the part of the student. 

The authors hold in this connection that the size of the 
college need have little to do with how well the student is 
known and understood by his teachers; that survey courses 
in the early years of college are extremely valuable in help- 
ing students formulate concrete goals; that the individual 
and not the curriculum should dominate the college; that 
the attempt to raise or maintain ‘standards’ without regard 
to the variability of the group concerned defeats the very 
end it tries to achieve; that indeed there are not as yet and 
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possibly should never be such arbitrary mass standards for 
the individual; and that the ‘intangibles’ held to inhere in 
the ‘course’ system of education are largely non-existent. 
Another important conclusion concerns the question of 
who should go to college. Obviously, the prime need, as 
far as the selection of college students goes, is for complete 
records (and not merely grades) on each individual through 
the grammar school and the secondary school. This could 
be provided efficiently and at no great additional expense. 
Lack of fundamental differences between the college 
and non-college groups of high-school seniors points to a 
failure on the part of the college to attract those who can 
profit most by its services. Particularly is student aid ad- 
ministered wrongly, scholarships being awarded for many 
reasons other than ability. Such aid should always go to 
the more able individual when two applicants otherwise 
unprovided for are available. 
Finally, there is the matter of the training of teachers. 
It is suggested that local school authorities, by the use of 
available tests, can do a great deal towards adequate teacher 
selection. Of course, it is recognized that the fundamental 
difficulty lies with the college, and that changes indicated 
above must be effected before real progress can be made. 
The Pennsylvania study is admittedly a study of a sin- 
gle state, and therefore of a relatively small population. 
The authors are the first to admit that it may therefore not 
be representative of the country as a whole. On the other 
hand, however, it seems quite unlikely that conditions in 
the remainder of the United States are uniformly superior 
to those here depicted. Actually, therefore, the study is 
likely to prove epoch-making and to point the way for the 
proper development and improvement of American educa- 
tion, which, if the study is valid at all, is much more in- 
efficient than even its ardent critics suspect. 
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A POLITICAL HISTORY OF THE CHEROKEE 
NATION by Morris L. WARDELL. University of Ok- 


lahoma Press, Norman. 


SEQUOYAH by GRANT FOREMAN. University of Okla- 


homa Press, Norman. 


By PAUL CRUME 


It will be ironic if time proves that the governmental 
bureaucracy so strenuously opposed by the American peo- 
ple is the thing needed to save the government from blun- 
dering its way out of existence. A comparison of the history 
of the Cherokee Indians with the parallel development of 
the United States reveals a flaw in the American govern- 
mental process which was developing in the first twenty- 
five years of its existence and which has now become se- 
rious. Living as an independent nation for seventy-five 
years within the boundaries of the United States, the Cher- 
okees evolved a complex culture not incommensurate with 
the neighboring white civilization. The Indian nation 
solved its internal problems creditably, but it could not in- 
definitely withstand the strain of adjusting to a shifting 
Indian policy resulting from the haphazard composition of 
U. S. policy-making personnel. 

This interpretation of Cherokee history is, of course, 
outside the scope of these two books. Morris L. Wardell’s 
A Political History of the Cherokee Nation recounts the 
gradual growth of the Cherokee political institutions and 
their destruction through inability to cope with the failure 
of the United States to carry out treaty provisions and in- 
ability to resist the pressure of domestic imperialism aris- 
ing out of the industrial East. Mr. Foreman’s Sequoyah is 
an account of the lame, uneducated Indian genius who was 
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the only man in history to devise an alphabet single-handed. 
So simple was the eighty-five letter syllabary which he com- 
pleted about 1820 that an illiterate Indian might learn to 
read in three days. The Cherokees were a literate nation 
with a newspaper published in their language by 1828. At 
that time, the main part of the tribe lived their pastoral life 
in the small wooded valleys of southeastern United States. 
But in 1818, a band including Sequoyah had migrated with 
Chief John Jolly, father-in-law of Sam Houston, to Ark- 
ansas and then to Oklahoma. They were the vanguard of 
a general movement. 

Although Cherokee law assessed death to any tribes- 
man who ceded tribal lands, a faction including the Ridges, 
Elias Boudinot, Stand Watie, James Starr and John Bell 
in 1835 signed a removal treaty with the United States 
which produced a cleavage within the tribe that lasted 
through the Civil War. The tribe repudiated the treaty, 
but all Cherokees except those who fled to the hills of North 
Carolina started moving over the “Trail of Tears” in 1838. 
The Treaty party men aligned themselves with the Old 
Settlers to oppose the imported Eastern government of 
Chief John Ross. Resentful Eastern party men ambushed 
and murdered several Treaty Party leaders after a general 
council in June, 1839. Though Sequoyah as president of 
the Western Cherokees, and several other Old Settlers 
signed a nominal act of union with the Easterners in July, 
a period of murders and reprisals followed. Chief Ross 
out-maneuvered the Old Settlers and pushed a treaty 
through Washington which created a United Nation in 
1846. The factions became relatively dormant. It was the 
Old Settlers, however, who took up the cause of the South 
in the war and forced Chief Ross into line after the United 
States repeatedly failed to send troops for protection. 

Internal problems of administration, schools, the es- 
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tablishing of courts, and fiscal difficulties kept the Cherokee 
National Council and the Chiefs busy before the war. 
These, the government handled efficiently. Even then, how- 
ever, the troublesome problem of white intruders was de- 
veloping, and the difficulty of holding the United States 
to its treaty agreements was manifesting itself. After the 
Civil War, such international problems were multiplied. 
The Indians found themselves with undesirable whites 
whom they could neither expel nor take jurisdiction over. 
This situation was aggravated by the forcing of two rail- 
roads through the territory and by the political scheming 
of land-hungry whites. The cry for establishment of terri- 
torial government in Oklahoma was constant from recon- 
struction days. The appointment of the Dawes Commission 
finally resulted in the allotment of tribal lands to the indi- 
vidual Cherokees and the end of tribal government by 1907. 
Mr. Foreman’s thin book is the more interesting of the 
two by the nature of its material. His method, after out- 
lining the life and accomplishments of Sequoyah, is to cite 
contemporary accounts which present a character in Indian 
turban and jacket with the reserve, dignity, and self-con- 
tained tranquillity of a Greek philosopher. Both books, 
however, are definitive works, and Mr. Wardell’s judicious, 
impersonal factual account makes easy reading after so 
many books lamenting the injustice done the Indian by the 
Federal government. Unquestionably, the Cherokees were 
despoiled. But one cannot, as Mr. Wardell indicates, argue 
about the right or wrong of change. By the very nature of 
the process, injustice is always done in some quarter. 
Better than moralizing upon the wrongs perpetrated 
on the Indian, we might read in this finished history of the 
Cherokee Nation the early evidence of some deficiencies 
in our government which in the future may cost us, rather 
than an Indian nation, dearly. The United States is having 
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to face internal problems squarely for the first time in its 
existence. A fundamental deficiency which makes it im- 
possible to apply any remedy except expediency to prob- 
lems is our lack of expert fact-finding agencies, a lack, that 
is, of a bureaucracy in the better sense of the word. This 
lack helped destroy the Cherokees; in the future, it may 
despoil us. On the whole, the United States government 
apparently meant well to the Cherokees. At least, many 
thousands of people did. But it is no reassuring thing to 
find in any government such flaws as must make it the dupe 
of its more unscrupulous citizens. 


FANNY KEMBLE: A PASSIONATE VICTORIAN 
by MARGARET ARMSTRONG. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York and Dallas. 


By WILLIAM STANLEY HOOLE 


Sitting on the dazzling apex of her youthful fame, with 
little or no reason to believe that her situation would ever 
be otherwise, Fanny Kemble, toast of two continents, ¢con- 
fided in her diary: “The death I should prefer would be 
to break my neck off the back of a good horse at a full gal- 
lop on a fine day.” One hundred years later we cautiously 
select that statement, turn it over and about under the white 
light of perspective, and conclude: of all the sentences this 
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fascinating woman ever penned that one seems most wholly 
to thumbnail her philosophy of life, to characterize the 
Fanny Kemble we love. There is something almost pro- 
phetic in her choice of words. “Good,” “full,” and “fine” 
are the keys. Surely no one ever lived with an abandon so 
studied, and few, we daresay, have sipped so tastingly of 
the sweet wine of life only to find at the bottom the bitter 
dregs of—disappointment. 

Fanny Kemble’s life immediately belies the tradition- 
ary woman of the Victorian era. That alone would make 
it worthy of study. And if the reader comes upon Margaret 
Armstrong’s Fanny Kemble with the notion that he will 
spend his hours wishy-washying between childbirth pains 
and promenading on the boulevard or swooning away in a 
sturdy male’s arms and toying with gadgets on a mahogany 
whatnot, he will go away in disgust. Fanny Kemble was no 
hand-painted Dresden china beauty wrapped in moth balls 
and petticoats and admired from a distance. In the good 
lady there was fire. She was one Victorian who made her 
mark in the world, not because she lived at the right time, 
but rather in spite of the fact that she lived at the wrong. 

Fanny Kemble lived a long and extremely interesting 
life: her years spanned practically the whole of the nine- 
teenth century, and witnessed most of the important events 
of two continents. She was born in 1809, a year remembered 
for its geniuses, and died in 1893. She lived through the Re- 
gency and the reign of Victoria the Good, through the en- 
tire Abolition Movement, the Civil War, Reconstruction 
and Reunion. And in each phase of life and history she was 
vitally, passionately interested. She was English with a dash 
of old France, famous in America and Europe, and her 
latter life was moulded largely by virtue of the fact that 
she loved a Southern man but loved equally as well the wis- 
dom of certain Northern principles. 
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As the world knows, Fanny Kemble is best remem- 
bered for her theatrical ability. Her life was predestined 
to be theatrical. Even before her birth her father, Charles, 
part owner of Covent Garden, threatened by bankruptcy, 
was saved by the generosity of a Duke. The famous “O. 
P. Riots” at the Garden were in full swing a month before 
Fanny’s birth. And besides, wasn’t her mother the “Little. 
French Fairy,” Marie Therese De Camp, and wasn’t she 
the niece of Mrs. Siddons, the Tragic Muse, and Glorious 
John Kemble, her brother? Fanny, however destined, was 
not trained for the stage. She was coached in elocution and 
reading from the cradle, but not in histrionics. She read 
all the plays, particularly Shakespeare’s, and learned the art 
of acting by absorption and observation. At least, she was 
apparently not much surprised when, at 19, she was called 
upon (with only three weeks notice) to play Juliet at Co- 
vent Garden—all because Papa Charles was again on the 
verge of insolvency and needed new life to save the Gar- 
den. Astute Charles Kemble guessed correctly: Fanny’s 
freshness and beauty, and particularly her naturalness, cap- 
tivated London, and, much in the same fashion as another 
famous English artist, she awoke one morning to find her- 
self famous. Overnight the city bowed at her feet. And 
when the season came to a close Charles Kemble was £11,- 
000 less in debt. More than that, she had played Belvidera, 
Mrs. Haller, and other rdles as no one else had ever played 
them, and was at once recognized as one of the greatest of 
actresses. Quite in the modern spirit, her face was seen ev- 
erywhere—on placards, posters, folders; but also on hand- 
kerchiefs, wearing apparel, and ladies’ fans; and what she 
had to say about her 25-mile-an-hour ride on Stephenson’s 
new Iron Horse from Manchester to Liverpool was about 
the best advertisement the company ever had. 

But Charles Kemble was too heavily involved to be 
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saved, even by fascinating Fanny; and in desperation he 
took his daughter to America, then (as now) the boiling 
pot of the arts. 

In America the story was the same. Her first perform- 
ance as Bianca was enough to bring New York to her feet. 
As Juliet and Mrs. Haller she drew crowded houses. One 
man who saw her in his youth wrote: “Fanny Kemble! 
Name to conjure up great mimic scenes withal—perhaps 
the greatest... . Nothing finer did any stage ever exhibit 
—the veterans of all nations said so, and my boyish heart 
and head felt it in every minute cell.” That man was Walt 
Whitman. 

At the peak of her glory she quit the stage, suddenly, 
to marry Pierce Butler, scion of a wealthy Philadelphia 
family and owner of a large slave-operated plantation in 
South Georgia. Of course, being the lady of a gentleman, 
she could not remain on the stage; instead, she became a 
dutiful housewife, a woman to bow down to her man’s ev- 
ery whim—to have no thoughts of her own, to be putty in 
his hands, to say nothing, think nothing, write nothing, do 
nothing, except idly maintain the respectability into which 
she had married. But Pierce Butler evidently did not know 
Fanny Kemble. She had arrived in America during the 
period of bitterest arguments about slavery, and had imme- 
diately thrown her energies on the side of the Abolitionists. 
She thought slavery horrid, and she lost no time in telling 
the whole Butler tribe that she thought so, and, further- 
more, she insisted on visiting the Georgia plantation with 
her husband on his next trip. What she saw on the slave- 
populated plantations of her husband by way of disease, 
misery, inhumanity, and filth completely de-romanticized 
the South in her eyes and definitely and forever widened 
the breach between herself and her husband. Years later, 
when she had quit Butler, she published her observations 
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in A Residence on a Georgia Plantation, a book which is 
now credited with having done as much toward turning 
England against the South as Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 

Fanny Kemble’s last years were not happy, though 
Miss Armstrong tries rather obviously to make us believe 
that her buoyant spirit kept her ever fresh and enthusias- 
tic. Alone in England after her divorce from Butler (who 
maintained custody of their two children, Frances and Sa- 
rah), she returned to the stage with minimum success, then 
to public reading, then to writing. Her life seemed but a 
frantic search for forgetfulness; deprived of everything 
she held dear, she fell back upon the one and only art she 
knew thoroughly well: acting. And perhaps she played in 
this even a greater role than she had played on any legiti- 
mate stage. In her eighty-fourth year, .summering in the 
Swiss Alps where she was known by the villagers as Ja dame 
qui va chantant par les montagnes she wrote: “Oh! if I 
had been a man I should have lived on a peak, died in a 
crevice, and been buried in an avalanche.” 

To read the list of famous people whose lives fringed 
Fanny Kemble’s is to check a Who’s Who in the Nineteenth 
Century. Students of literature cannot overlook the parts 
played in her life by such figures as Longfellow, Holmes, 
Emerson, Louisa Alcott, Fitzgerald, Bret Harte, Melville, 
Henry James, Louis Agassiz, Fredrika Bremer, Harriet 
Martineau, Mrs. Browning, and many more. For this rea- 
son alone Miss Armstrong’s biography would be a “must” 
item. The author has given us, however, not only a superb 
story of her heroine but has painted on a wide and varied 
canvas practically every important phase of nineteenth cen- 
tury life. Those of us interested primarily in the stage 
might find room to grumble because the author has so com- 
pletely subordinated the theatre to other activities of Fanny 
Kemble’s life, as we might also bemoan the fact that other 
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members of the Kemble family have not attracted biogra- 
phers. Others of us might think that Miss Armstrong has 
too copiously quoted from Kemble’s journals, or that she 
has failed noticeably to give the reader any sources for her 
many and interesting allegations and conclusions: nowhere 
does she give a reference, and that has handicapped us. By 
that we do not mean that Miss Armstrong should have giv- 
en us another Ph. D. thesis with all the useless clutter that 
ordinarily goes with such specimens of research. Finally, 
the author’s poor paragraphing and too-rapid transitions 
will be noticed by many who read her book. Frankly, we 
were a little perplexed by the way in which she sporadically 
bunched her statements: treading along in an ankle-deep 
flurry of observations we were liable any moment to walk 
off into an uncharted snowdrift of facts. Nevertheless, if 
Dorothie Bobbé’s Fanny Kemble (1931) is less readable 
than Miss Armstrong’s, and Leota Driver’s Fanny Kemble 
(1933) too detailed, we must conclude that up to now the 
work under review is the best that has appeared. 

Doubtless there will be other attempts to clarify the 
somewhat romantic fog which has engulfed the name of 
Fanny Kemble. There will perhaps be an unreconstructed 
Southerner’s attempt to justify Pierce Butler’s plantation 
tactics. Certainly, one way to explain the good lady away 
is to say, as we say of everyone whose opinions are not run- 
of-the-mine, that she was simply ahead of her time. Ex- 
plain her as we may, the fact remains that the vogue of 
Fanny Kemble was felt up and down the land over two con- 
tinents for fifty years. Her tragedy was that she sought to 
save the world at the cost of her own happiness. There is 
some reason to believe the world better off for her having 
done that; but would it not have been generally better for 
all for her to have remained in the world she knew best and 
in which she was supreme? 
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RACHEL’S CHILDREN dy Harriet HASSELL. Har- 
per & Brothers, New York. 


Virginia has boasted her Ellen Glasgow, North Caro- 
lina her Olive Tilford Dargan, South Carolina her Julia 
Peterkin, Georgia her Caroline Miller and Peggy Mitch- 
ell, Louisiana her Gwen Bristow, Tennessee her Evelyn 
Scott and Caroline Gordon—ladies all, and Pulitzer Prize 
winners three. Alabama has hung her head, for since the 
days of Caroline Lee Hentz nearly 100 years ago, she has 
had no lady of letters. 

Time was, to be sure, when Alabama could boast of 
ever so little in the “renaissance” of literature in the South 
these past years. Local admirers pointed with a sort of 
Chamber of Commerce pride to Octavus Roy Cohen, Ala- 
bama’s own—born in Charleston, S. C., now living in Hol- 
lywood; or to T. S. Stribling, Alabama’s own—born in 
Clifton, Tennessee, schooled a year in Alabama, now liv- 
ing in New York City; or to Andrew Lytle, Alabama’s 
own—born in Murfreesboro, Tennessee, now living in 
Nashville. In their melee of pride-pointing they were 
prone to overlook their one real claim to present-day lit- 
erary distinction: William Edward March Campbell— 
truly Alabama’s own, born in Mobile, and author (pseu- 
donym William March) of The Tallons, Company K and 
The Little Wife. No man in recent southern fiction has 
quite the exhilarating spontaneity that is March’s. What 
puzzles one is that Alabamians should have so long failed 
to see the forest for the trees, and that southerners-at-large 
should have failed so notably to recognize one of their 
chief authors. 

Now, however, Alabama has Harriet Hassell—native 
daughter, aged 26—and upon her will be lavished the 
praise of a proud, thankful state. Like a star player on the 
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Crimson Tide will she be expected to shoulder the bur- 
dens of a literary Rose Bowl. And though we smirk and 
shrug a shoulder (still confident that W.E.M.C. has been 
neglected), we feel strangely proud of Harriet Hassell 
and know that she will not betray our trust. 

The cause of all this is, of course, Miss Hassell’s first 
novel, Rachel’s Children, which, with a flourish of sadistic 
irony, came out just a few days before Mother’s Day. 
Doubtless there was no intended connection. But Rachel 
is a mother and Rachel’s children, grown and greedy, are 
trying to skinflint the old lady out of her 1300 acres of 
Alabama land. Their hatred for the old lady and their 
bickerings among themselves form the plot of the novel. 
So Rachel’s Children becomes all unaware a propaganda 
broadside for better treatment of mothers. Other than this 
there is little plot. Of Rachel’s children only Jahn is loyal. 
James and Henric have definitely warred against her; 
Martha is too weak to be any support; Kate, a step- 
daughter, has condemned her; Sue, daughter-in-law, loves 
first, then hates. Only Jahn, heartsick and torn between 
wife-love and mother-love, remains faithful to the end. 
He alone stayed on the farm while the other children went 
off to college: he had nothing but land, and he loved land 
with a passion. In return for his faithfulness and his work 
Rachel deeds the land to him on his thirty-first birthday, 
and in return asks of him only that he never leave her and 
the land that was his father’s before him. When, however, 
Jahn marries Sue and brings her to the farm to live, 
Rachel’s burning jealousy and contempt become all-con- 
suming, and her hatred becomes the motivating power of 
the book. Rachel, urged by her other land-hungry chil- 
dren, leaves Jahn, and brings suit against him. A dishonest 
court gives her the benefit of the doubt; but before the 
case is finally closed, a suit more insidious has begun, and 
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Rachel, destroyed by the sons and daughters whom she 
created, begins melodramatically to rot in an insane asy- 
lum. 

Basically, Rachel’s Children is a story of the most 
elemental passions: possession, greed, jealousy, hatred. 
From son’s love of mother to wife’s love of husband we 
turn with primitive feelings; from mother’s love to bitter 
hate we are swept without warning. So rapidly does Miss 
Hassell plow through the very soil of our emotions and 
uproot our compassions that we scarcely know our where- 
abouts; yet always we know that there is Rachel, a foolish 
old woman “rotting in plain sight of people,” a selfish, am- 
bitious, greedy, kind, good being, the touch of whose hand 
withers and sears and scorches all she stoops to touch and 
warps them into fantastic patterns of avarice and hate. 
Each of the people who come to Rachel is twisted: in the 
novel there is not a single main character true, noble as 
we like them. 

It is from this kind of material of darkness that Miss 
Hassell fashions her story. Young, she deals with funda- 
mental instincts as one old and experienced. In the hands 
of another of twenty-six her book would have been a ridic- 
ulous treatise. It is this feature of her writing that startles 
us. With no plot upon which to tie the ribbon of her ac- 
tion, only emotions bare and open to the sun, she builds 
up slowly a series of characterizations that would be a 
tribute to many an older, maturer novelist. 

If it were not too trite, we should perhaps comment 
on the “influence” upon Miss Hassell of, say, Ulysses or 
Winesburg, Ohio or, better still, Mrs. Dalloway, or other 
recent books which suggest Freudian tactics. Suffice it to 
say, however, that Miss Hassell is everywhere in her novel 
—she sees, feels and hears, and she knows Rachel’s 
thoughts, follows the lady inside and out and interprets the 
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innermost workings of even her subconscious mind. Yet 
she does all this smoothly, consistently and with a naive 
precision unnatural for one of her age. 

For a first novel we believe Rachel’s Children to hold 
much promise. We daresay the author is a person well- 
read in psychology, a lady who goes to the underground 
passages of one’s mind, dissatisfied with the surface think- 
ing, a person far more interested in what is confusing in 
life than in what is obvious. By this we do not wish to 
say that we in any sense believe the young lady to be a 
prodigy; but we do insist that other writers in the field 
of contemporary fiction had better sit up and take notice 
of the author of Rachel’s Children, a hard working, sin- 
cere and highly capable youngster who has done more than 
anyone else in recent years (not forgetting March!) to put 
Alabama in the southern literary heaven. 


WOMAN ON HORSEBACK by WILLIAM E. BARRETT. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York. 


By WILLIAM B. RUGGLES 


Young America raised in the Richard Harding Davis 
and O. Henry tradition was accustomed to regard fighting 
in Latin America as opéra bouffe in costume, and to dis- 
count the risk of mortality attached both to war and revo- 
lution south of the Rio Grande. It is a little difficult to 
reconcile this viewpoint with the blood and casualty lists 
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that attended the wars of liberation, or such a grim strug- 
gle as the Paraguay-Brazil-Argentine conflict in the Nine- 
teenth Century, given gory duplication in the Gran Chaco 
campaign of the past few years. The truth, of course, is 
that young America has not over-equipped itself with the 
history of regions south of the Rio Grande, though the 
George Washington University Press has been making a 
notable effort in its series of Latin-American historical 
studies to overcome the defect. In still more popular form 
one phase of South American history leaps to colorful life 
in William E. Barrett’s interpretative biography, Woman 
on Horseback, the story of Francisco Lopez and Eliza 
Lynch and of the Paraguay they ruled to ruin. 

The scholar will read history when it is not readable 
but nobody else will. Whether the author of Woman on 
Horseback kept that in mind or not, William Barrett has 
penned in fact as interesting and entertaining as fiction a 
lively story of the lively events of the regime of the second 
Lopez and his lady friend. The result is the most exciting 
biography of a South American subject this reviewer has 
encountered since Thomas Ybarra’s Bolivar and one that 
will take rank with that colorful but authentic opus in both 
respects. 

Dramatis personae start with Carlos Lopez, the 
thoughtful gentleman who realized that Dr. Francia—E/ 
Supremo, the man who decreed that Paraguayans should 
wear hats so that they might take them off when he passed 
—could not live forever. The elder Lopez schemed ahead, 
planning what to do when the day should come that Para- 
guay had no ruler. The day came and Lopez did what he 
had planned. He became by effective steps the President- 
Dictator of Paraguay. And he did a pretty job. The man 
was an administrator, he was wise, and he was peace-lov- 
ing. Paraguay prospered under Carlos Lopez as it had 
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not under Francia. It might be prospering yet if Carlos 
had not had Francisco Lopez for a son and had not, in 
the manner of men, died. 

Francisco comes on the scene long before the demise 
of his capable and farther-seeing parent, assuming that 
Carlos was indeed his parent. If not definite doubt, there 
is at least suspicion that Carlos was not. Carlos either had 
no doubts or no regrets. He raised Francisco to be a per- 
sonage. An earlier wild bull of the pampas, Francisco in- 
vaded the Paris of Napoleon III and met destiny in the 
lovely guise of Eliza Lynch, Irish born, French wedded 
and at the moment at a desperate loose end because her 
Russian husband had been recalled to fight France in the 
Crimea. From this point on, the story of Francisco Lopez 
is that of Eliza Lynch, mother of his four children, fully 
recognized but unofficial co-dictator of the post-Carlos 
Paraguay. Here is Mr. Barrett’s ‘Woman on Horseback,’ 
and what a woman! On her small stage, Eliza Lynch 
could have given cards and spades to Pompadours and Du 
Barrys. She was a woman who had and knew how to re- 
tain the beauty and charm that she had capitalized into 
place of power; woman enough to mother four sons, but 
man enough to take the field in uniform and clear-thought- 
ed enough to weave her way successfully through Para- 
guayan intrigue and conspiracy until the might of alien 
armies broke Lopez and the country together. 

Mr. Barrett’s book is especially informative and valu- 
able because Madame Lynch has been given little atten- 
tion by the encyclopedia and formal histories of the Para- 
guay of the period, possibly because of the informality 
of her relationship with Lopez. Mr. Barrett on the con- 
trary has set out to present a thorough study of both central 
figures in Paraguay’s tragic debacle. His studious effort is 
to portray both impartially, but it is Madame Lynch who 
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steals the show and who furnishes the title to the book. 

Perhaps the careful student of the time and area can 
challenge some of Mr. Barrett’s views. In his description 
of the naval battle of Riachuelo, he does not perceive 
as naval observers have done brilliance in the maneuver- 
ing of the Brazilian Admiral, Barroso, who rammed 
three vessels with his flagship, and thus can be credited 
with antedating by three months Tegenoff’s successful tac- 
tics at Lissa in 1866. In Woman on Horseback Barroso 
is treated as merely extraordinarily lucky and even 
stupid. 

The war, 1864-70, crucified Paraguay, reduced its 
population by four-fifths, and left evil effects not yet 
cleared away today. Mr. Barrett does not minimize the 
responsibility of Lopez’s vanity and ambition, nor that of 
the audacious Eliza who was eventually to die in poverty- 
stricken solitude in Paris, long after the ruined Lopez had 
fallen luckily in battle. The background of the entire con- 
flict, the backbiting of futile figures like Washburn, the 
American minister, the whole sordid but colorful story of 
the stricken Paraguay of Lopez-Lynch come to life in 
these pages. 

The book escapes conventional methods, and cleverly 
substitutes interpretation in which these historic figures 
think, act and become real. The author, whose current ad- 
dress is the National Press Club at Washington, spent four 
years in the research and writing necessary for Woman 
on Horseback; he has amply documented and annotated 
most of it, and has relied, he reports, on many contem- 
porary letters and records made available for study but 
not reproduction. William E. Barrett has resided in Texas 
as southwestern advertising manager for an electrical 
firm, and married Christine Rollman of Denison, to whom 
her husband’s sparkling biographical study is dedicated. 
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EDGE OF TAOS DESERT, An Escape to Reality. Vol- 
ume Four of Intimate Memories. By MABEL DODGE 
LUHAN. Harcourt Brace & Co., New York. 


By STANLEY VESTAL 


Taos, once a town of memories, has become in our day 
a town of memoirs. The beaver, which was the foundation 
of its prosperity in days of the fur trade, has been succeeded 
by writers equally industrious, who have created a legend 
equally profitable for the old metropolis of the trappers. 
In this piling up of books about Taos and the people who 
have lived there, none has been more indefatigable than 
Mabel Dodge Luhan. This volume is the best she has 
turned out. 

Once, everything at Taos revolved about D. H. Law- 
rence; and Mrs. Lawrence, and all the others who knew 
him, have recorded their impressions. But, as the legend 
of Taos grows, Lawrence is being superseded by another 
figure, the Pueblo Indian Tony, who married Mabel Dodge 
Luhan. In the long run, it seems likely that this Indian 
will bulk larger in the story, as men remember it, than any 
of the others. 

The reasons are displayed in a most interesting and 
convincing manner here. For this Indian represents, or 
rather embodies, a tradition that is at once sounder and 
more profound than that of his white companions in Taos. 
Too often, in America, people with a European back- 
ground seem unaware that there is any tradition other than 
their own, and are inclined to regard the Indian as a van- 
ishing type, and his culture as outmoded and doomed, even 
when they do not frankly declare that the Indian’s culture 
is worthless. It would be absurd to suppose that any tradi- 
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tion can be destroyed overnight, of course; but in this case, 
it is not only absurd but vicious. This book is a monument 
to the soul of the Indian, really, and none the less so for 
being written by an egoist hard enough to cut like a dia- 
mond. No one who wishes to understand Indians, and 
their significance, can afford to let it pass unread. The book 
is also a thing of beauty, illustrated as it is by sixteen pages 
of half-tones, some of them from lovely photographs by 
Ernest Knee. 


QUANAH, THE EAGLE OF THE COMANCHES by 
ZOE A. TILGHMAN. Illustrated by PHOEBE ANN 
WHITE. Harlow Publishing Corporation, Oklahoma 
City. 


This handsomely turned out book is the only biography 
of the celebrated Comanche chief, Quanah Parker, half- 
breed son of the captive girl, Cynthia Ann Parker, stolen 
from Parker’s Fort in Texas, May, 1836. The story is dra- 
matic, the story of a fighting chief of the warlike Co- 
manches, who later led his people successfully along the 
white man’s road. The author has lived in Oklahoma since 
the days of the Territory. Her husband, the celebrated 
peace officer, “Bill” Tilghman, had even better opportuni- 
ties to know the frontier and the Comanches. The result is 
a book which seems likely to remain the standard work on 
this subject. 
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Mrs. Tilghman has faced the absence of detailed, au- 
thentic accounts of the early life of the Chief with good sense 
and skill. Though she has had to invent some dialogue and 
create some scenes, they are carefully worked from known 
materials. She has studied the Comanche, the history and 
geography of her story, and the character and temperament 
of her hero. Her dramatization of these things in the early 
chapters is therefore not disturbing to the reader, and pre- 
pares him for the more detailed and complete accounts of 
the later years. She has consulted all the recognized sources, 
and her faithful handling of Indian thought processes de- 
serves commendation. Her Quanah becomes a man and an 
appealing as well as a striking figure. 

The illustrations are attractive drawings made from 
authentic photographs. The end-papers provide a map of 
the Comanche range. The Harlow Publishing Company 
has seldom turned out so attractive a book. It will have a 
place upon the southwestern history shelf, along with the 
sources in its bibliography. The only lack is an index. 


AN A. B. C. OF ENGLISH USAGE by H. A. TREBLE 
& G. H. VALLINS. The Oxford University Press, New 
York. 


Here is a pocket-size practical handbook on English 
Usage which gives the main elements of accidence and syn- 
tax of the language, both written and spoken. A dictionary 
of grammar and usage, it also deals with spelling, punctua- 
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tion, pronunciation and idiom. The rules and definitions 
are presented in the simplest and plainest language, the most 
concise terms. Cross-references make everything relevant, 
and make the book as useful as most volumes ten times the 
bulk. Throughout, this edition has been adapted to Ameri- 
can usage and idiom, and the preface was written by no less 
a scholar and critic than Henry Seidel Canby. This is by all 
odds the handiest reference guide for writers, students and 
practical persons ever offered. The Oxford University Press 
is celebrated for its splendid series of books dealing with the 
English language: the various dictionaries, the dictionaries 
of usage and The King’s English. This small volume is up 
to the standard set heretofore, and will prove a help in time 
of trouble to innumerable men. A most excellent and con- 
venient little book. 

















39,000 DAYS IN TEXAS 


A HISTORY OF THE DALLAS NEWS 


AND ITS FORBEARS 


By 
SAM ACHESON 


HE story of The News is the story of Texas!’ Under 

three flags, through five wars, across seven distinct cycles of 
panic and prosperity, The News has recorded the changing as- 
pects of the national and sectional scenes. 


Founded in 1842, when Texas was a separate republic, The 
News played a prominent part in the transformation of a fron- 
tier province into a tremendous and wealthy state of six million 
people. It has seen the birth and growth of three great indus- 
tries—cotton, cattle and oil—each to wash the state limits with 
gold. 


In this book for the first time, the reader catches the very 
spirit and temper of the various phases of state development: 
the clash of the frontier partisans, the range wars, annexation, 
Sam Houston’s colorful regime, secession and the Confederacy, 
Reconstruction—and more lately, Joe Bailey, Jim Hogg and 
Ma Ferguson. In brief, here is an intimate history of Texas 
and of American journalism. 


$2.50 at any bookstore 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Ross Avenue and Akard Street Dallas 
































NATURALISTS OF THE FRONTIER 


by 
SAMUEL Woop GEISER 


James G. Needham, CORNELL UNIVERSITY: 


“More fascinating than any novel I have read 
in years.” 


S. O. Mast, JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY: 


“By far the most trustworthy, thorough and in- 
teresting biographical sketches concerning nat- 
uralists ever written in this country.” 


Walter P. Taylor, U. S. BUREAU OF BIOLOGICAL 
SURVEY: 


“Human and informative . . . an outstanding 
contribution in this general field.” 


L. L. Woodruff, YALE UNIVERSITY: 


“A real contribution to our knowledge of pio- 
neer science in America.” 
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Government's Side by J. Silva Herzog: 
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An ideal Income 


What is a Life Annuity Bond? Let us answer by an 
illustration. Mr. A gives Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity $100,000. The University gives Mr. A in ex- 
change its Life Annuity Bond for $100,000, binding 
itself to pay interest on the $100,000 to him as long as 
he lives. Upon his death the interest ceases and the 
principal remains with the University forever. 


Life Annuity Bonds for S. M. U. are absolutely 
safe. They are backed by the entire assets of the Uni- 
versity and, in addition, actuai securities of the Univer- 
sity are set aside in a special trust fund sufficient to guar- 
antee the safety of every Annuity investment. The 
Board of Trustees has some of the best-known. business 
and professional men of Dallas who administer these 
trusts with all the care, fidelity, and capability which 
they use in their own affairs. Back of these bonds are 
stability, security, and permanency. 


S. M. U. invites correspondence about its Life An- 
nuity Bonds, Any information desired regarding an- 
nuities, wills, and legacies, about the assets, investments, 
and business methods of the institution, or about its 
work, its aims, and its needs, will be gladly furnished, 


Address 
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